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CHAPTER XX. 


A TEMPTATION, 


CoNSTANTINE GAVEROCK settled himself to his satisfaction into the 
situation offered him. He knew from the nature of the man with 
whom he had to deal that he would be treated with honour and 
liberality, though no terms were agreed on between them. Paul, 
indeed, with delicacy, shrank from the mention of money. He 
knew that Constantine was a gentleman, and with a gentleman 
money transactions are necessarily awkward to conduct, to spare the 
feelings on both sides. Constantine was far less sensitive on this 
point than he was credited with being by Paul Featherstone, and 
he would rather have been told the amount of his salary than be 
left to conjecture what it might be. 

Constantine had that easy-going temperament which made 
him adapt himself readily to the place where he was. There were 
few positions into which he could not accommodate himself, except 
such as exacted energy and resolution. He liked to waste his day 
in rambling about the Marsland Farm with Featherstone, riding 
over to Stanbury to smoke a pipe and drink grog with Carwithen, 
play on the spinet, and sing with Juliot, and read aloud, or join 
a game of cribbage in the evening. Scott’s novels were then 
appearing. ‘ Waverley’ had attracted attention; it was quickly 
followed by ‘Guy Mannering’ and the ‘Antiquary.’ Paul 
Featherstone was not narrow in his reading; he preferred a 
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religious book, as he preferred sacred music, because both appealed 
to the deep feelings of his soul; but light literature and opera 
music were not condemned by him. ‘ Waverley’ was procured, 
and read aloud by Constantine, and both Paul and his sister were 
so delighted with it that ‘Guy Mannering’ was purchased for 
evening reading in like manner. 

The days grew shorter and the evenings longer. Very easy 
days for Constantine, very pleasant evenings for all. Young 
Gaverock thought of the office of Mr. Nankivel at Exeter, the 
tedious work of engrossing he had done there, seated on a high 
stool in a dreary office with the window looking into a back yard 
to the north against a bit of the old crumbling red sandstone city 
wall. How monotonous that life had been! How much better 
off he was at Marsland! At Exeter he was under a master. At 
Marsland he was his own master. 

He looked about him at Stanbury, riding thither on Paul’s cob. 
He was fond of horse exercise. At Exeter he had not a chance of 
getting astride of a horse. In the office his hours were from nine 
to twelve, and from one to five. Here he regulated his work— 
such as it was—according to his own convenience. 

Constantine was not an exacting man. He was not restless 
by nature, craving for change, wanting excitement. He was happy 
to be left alone, to spend his days in a sleepy, slow manner, and 
amuse himself with small matters. 

He liked a talk with Carwithen, and so persuaded Featherstone, 
who was ready to be persuaded, that the old man was prepared to 
abandon his intercourse with the smugglers. 

Carwithen never lost an opportunity of urging Constantine to 
secure for himself the estate over which he was now but a paid 
overseer. 

Gaverock shook his head and made no answer. 

‘I shouldn’t like to be turned out of this berth, I confess,’ 
mused he; ‘so comfortably lined with down, so little to do in it 
but turn about from side to side and open my mouth to receive 


my worms.’ 


One day—it was a Sunday—Constantine was walking with 
Paul Featherstone from the church, They came to a well, rudely 
built up, slabbed over with great granite stones, with a gable of 
solid stepped masonry built up on the horizontal covering slabs. 

‘ By the way, Mr. Rock,’ said Featherstone, ‘it occurs to me 
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that we have not been told your Christian name. I ask in no 
spirit of inquisitiveness, but in one of friendliness. Here, when 
we know and esteem a man, we cease to call him by his surname 
alone, we call him by both his names.’ 

‘My name,’ answered Constantine, ‘is John.’ He spoke the 
truth, he was baptized John Constantine. But he did not speak 
the whole truth. 

‘Then,’ said Featherstone, ‘ you will suffer us to call you John 
Rock.’ 

They were standing by the Holy Well. 

‘This,’ said Constantine, looking down into the water to 
conceal his face, and speaking so as to change the subject— this, 
I presume, is the well of which you spoke to me, as resembling 
the heart of your sister.’ 

As he spoke he put his walking-stick into the pool to measure 
its depth, and he played with it, stirring up the sediment. Paul 
caught his hand. 

‘For God’s sake,’ said Featherstone hastily, ‘do not that. 
The saying here is, “ Who troubles the spring, troubles his soul.”’ 

‘The turbidness will soon settle,’ said Constantine. 

‘In the well—yes. In you?—you know best. I tell you only 
what the people here say. That which is by nature placid soon 
casts down what clouds it—that which is not as clear takes long to 
disperse its cloud.’ 

They walked on, talking. Paul Featherstone was restrained 
in his manner. Something was on his mind which he desired to 
say and yet dreaded to utter. 

As they neared Marsland he became agitated. He stood still, 
and laid his hand on the arm of Constantine. 

‘I wish to communicate something to you,’ he said; ‘ but I 
must ask beforehand that you will do me justice to believe I speak 
with the best intentions.’ He paused, and Constantine bowed. 
His heart failed him. Was Paul about to rebuke him, and bid 
him depart ; to tell him he needed his services no longer ? 

‘Mr. John Rock,’ said Paul Featherstone, ‘we have enjoyed 
your society during the few months you have been with us, and 
we are in dread of losing you. I think that I can assure myself 
that you have been happy at Marsland.’ Constantine bowed again. 
‘I cannot be deceived in what I have seen,’ he continued. ‘I 
believe that my sister likes your presence here, as much—even 
more than myself. We unite in desiring that you will remain. 
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I wish above all things to secure my dear sister’s happiness. If 
—as I almost hope—you are not indifferent to her—and I am sure 
she is not indifferent to you--why should you not remain here 
permanently? Excuse me speaking: I thought some modest 
shrinking on your part might restrain your tongue. For that reason 
Ispeak. If Iam mistaken, it matters not. Juliot has no idea 
that I have divined her feelings and am revealing them to you. 
She shall never know. But if this regard be reciprocal—if : 

Constantine clasped his hand and pressed it, almost wrung it. 
His emotions, conflicting, tumultuous, would not allow him to 
speak. 

‘ Your hand tells me I am right,’ said Paul. 

Constantine did not say No. The temptation came to himn— 
from the best of men, and he yielded. The purest of wells was 
to be troubled by his base hand. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SPRINGTIME. 


A YEAR and a half had elapsed—to be exact, nineteen months— 
since the snowy Goose Fair. Spring had come and was passing into 
summer. The trees had put forth their green leaves, tender and 
fresh, and the rushing salty blast from the sea had shrivelled them 
up and turned them black. Only those protected by shelter had 
survived. In the dingles, the coombes, under the hedges, the 
glistening pennywort leaves had spread, the white saxifrage spikes 
of flowers had shot up, the primroses had opened, laughed and faded, 
and now the stately foxglove was everywhere tossing its pink bells. 

The garden of Towan was not a snuggery in which the flowers 
could flourish, but the glen of Nantsillan was overrun with them ; 
plants that had languished at Towan, and had been cast forth, had 
found their way to the sheltered glen, and run wild there—blue 
navel-wort, pink fumitory, and yellow horn poppy. About Towan 
the gulls screamed, and the magpies chattered, and the peewits 
piped, but down in the sheltered glen of Nantsillan thrushes and 
blackbirds sang and finches cheeped and chirruped. 

The sea had thrown aside its winter grey trimmed with white 
and put on azure and spangles, and the winds exchanged their 
wail for a plaintive song. 
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Joyous with summer triumph that coast could never be, with 
its tortured trees and scanty vegetation, that fought the winds, 
a guerilla warfare of ambushes. But it could be pleasant, always 
with an under-note of melancholy in its gaiety. 

A change has taken place in Towan since we were last there. 
Mrs. Gaverock is better, but will never recover her former vigour. 
When old people descend the scale, they go down, not by steps 
but by stages. The loss of Constantine had broken her. She was 
so far recovered that she could attend to some of the little matters 
that needed attention in the house, but she was delicate and weak, 
and obliged to rest in her own room much during the day. Dennis 
Penhalligan came to see her every week and administer medicines 
to enable her to regain something of her lost strength. 

Old Squire Gaverock had not suffered from his exposure in 
the storm. If it had done anything to him, it had toughened 
and roughened him. Tough and rough he had been before; he 
was now, perhaps, even more domineering, exacting, and boisterous, 
than previously. He had a new ambition, now that Constantine 
was lost, and this ambition made him proud and headstrong and 
resolute to accomplish it. Gerans had married Rose, and they 
were now away on their honeymoon. The old man was elate. 
Rose’s money would come to the family head, and the estate of 
Towan might be considerably extended. 

‘We'll build up the paddock wall again, and have some deer 
in it once more. We will, by Golly!’ he said. 

He had despatched Gerans to Truro, on his honeymoon, to 
look about the house property there of Rose, and see whether it 
could be disposed of to advantage. There was a tin mine in 
Kenwyn on her land, bringing in royalties. Gerans was to inquire 
into the condition of this mine, and take advice with the Truro 
solicitor whether to sell the land or keep it for a few years. Old 
(raverock had no idea of business. He kept no accounts. When 
he had money in his pocket he spent it ; he did not waste it—throw 
it away—but he spent it, and when he had no money he lived 
without. He could kill his own sheep and bullocks when he 
wanted meat; he had his own dairy. He grew his own corn. He 
could live on the produce of his farm till next court day and the 
rents came in again to flush his limp purse. He was now some- 
what troubled with his responsibility for Rose. He received 
her rents, and muddled her money with his own. Sometimes he 
had not change in his drawer, where he kept his cash, then he 
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borrowed the change from the drawer where he kept Rose’s money, 
and then forgot what he had borrowed, and put back sometimes 
more, sometimes less. His intention was to be honest in his 
dealing with the trust, but he was by education unfitted to under- 
take one. He had reckoned on the help of Constantine, who, 
having been given a business training, would be able to disentangle 
the affairs, but Constantine was dead, and the tangle became daily 
more confused. Gerans was of no use to him. Gerans was reared 
in the same want of system as himself. The old man became 
uneasy in his conscience. He did not wish to do wrong, and he 
did not know how he stood with regard to the trust. So he asked 
the help of Penhalligan. 

Dennis had a clear head, and was business-like. He came up 
continually to Towan to see Mrs. Gaverock—which was nonsense— 
old women can no more be patched up than old cracked crockery ; 
but he might be of service in looking into the trust, in arranging 
the figures, and in advising about the sale. Gaverock had the idea 
that lawyers were all rogues, and that if he consulted a lawyer he 
would be given rascally advice. ‘One lawyer shovels into the 
pocket of the other,’ he said, ‘as one hand washes the other hand. 
But Penhalligan is a doctor, not a lawyer, so he may be able to 
give an unbiassed opinion.’ As he regarded all lawyers as rogues, 
so he considered all doctors as humbugs, as far as their profession 
affected them—that is, he considered law to be rascality and 
medicine quackery ; but a lawyer or a doctor, taken independently 
of his profession, might be an honest man. If he were himself 
unwell, he would not think of calling in a surgeon ; he would ask 
the opinion of a non-professional, because more likely from the 
latter to get an unprejudiced opinion. A doctor would protract 
his illness to extract a larger fee. By degrees old Gaverock came 
to regard Dennis with respect. He found that he was quite able 
to see his way through legal documents, and to sift and sort debit 
from credit entries. 

‘ What is the sense of writing “ Debtor” there ?’ said Gaverock, 
pointing to the head of an account-book. ‘I pay my way. It is 
insulting. You'll be putting me down as bankrupt next. Besides, 
you are setting down there things I have paid. You may scribble 
them there if you please, but you won’t force me to pay them 
again.’ 

With his mind alive to his own incapacity, and with a keen 
suspicion that the solicitors at Truro were not to be trusted, he 
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was ready to accept advice from Dennis and submit to his opinion 
in a way he had done to no else. Dennis Penhalligan had a 
peremptory, decided manner, and this exactly suited Gaverock. 
The old Squire readily submitted to be guided through a quagmire 
in which at every step he took he sank, when he felt that the 
hand extended to him was that of a man who knew where he was 
treading. Although he grumbled at Doctor Sawbones giving 
himself airs, yet he secretly approved of the tone he assumed, 
and blindly submitted to his advice. Gerans was surprised and 
Rose annoyed at the influence gained over old Gaverock by the 
young doctor. The former was unsuspicious of the attachment of 
Dennis for Miss Trewhella, and the latter was too prudent to 
waken his jealousy by adverting to it. Rose was annoyed at the 
influence gained over Mr. Gaverock, because she considered, not 
without reason, that Dennis was taking a place in the councils of 
the family that properly belonged to Gerans, that he was advising 
and directing concerning her property instead of the man who was 
shortly to be her husband. Involuntarily, she contrasted Gerans’s 
ignorance with the knowledge of Dennis, the promptitude and 
intelligence of the latter with the procrastination and stupidity of 
the former. Gerans was good-natured and easy-going; it never 
occurred to him to oppose his father; if he formed a contrary 
opinion, he allowed the old man to override him, and trample it 
down, scornfully, whereas if Dennis Penhalligan expressed an 
opinion the Squire submitted at once. 

‘Gerans,’ said she, one day, pouting and peevish, ‘why do you 
allow Mr. Penhalligan to supplant you as your father’s adviser ? 
He is listened to, and no ear is turned to you. He directs and is 
obeyed ; you express a wish and are ignored.’ 

‘My dear Rose, I know nothing about business. Dennis is a 
very good fellow, has plenty of brains, and is invaluable. If I 
were to meddle I should muddle.’ 

‘But your father ought to pay attention to your wishes, and 
not listen to Dennis Penhalligan.’ 

‘What! attend to my advice when I am as ignorant of these 
matters as a babe!’ 

‘Yes, whether for right or wrong, for good or evil, your opinion 
should be deferred to.’ 

‘I don’t see that, Rose,’ said Gerans good-humouredly. 

‘I am not at all convinced that Penhalligan’s advice is for the 
best,’ urged Rose. 
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‘There we differ. Of course he advises for our welfare. We 
are friends. He likes you and he likes me.’ 

Rose’s cheek flushed, and a light quivered in her eye. She 
was tempted to tell him of Dennis’s proposal on the night of the 
Goose Fair, but her better judgment prevailed. She might have 
done so without exciting jealousy and dislike of his rival in the 
heart of Gerans. Gerans was so perfectly truthful, right-minded, 
and good-hearted, that he would have pitied Dennis, not borne 
him ill-will; he would not have suspected that he continued to 
harbour a hopeless passion for Rose and to nourish bitter feelings 
against himself. 

For some time before the marriage Rose Trewhella was not 
in an amiable mood. She was fond of Gerans, but impatient of 
his placidity and angry at his submissiveness to his father. She 
saw all his weaknesses, she liked him, but did not love him with 
all her heart, and she caught herself contrasting him with Dennis, 
and asking herself which was the better man of the two—better, 
not as to the qualities of the heart, but of the mind. A little 
corroding contempt for the easy good-humour of Gerans was 
seated, like a ‘ worm i’ the bud,’ very near her heart. To Dennis 
she could look up, on him she could lean, he was strong and 
tall; but at Gerans she must laugh or curl her lip, he was so 
small and weak where Dennis was great and strong. She was 
angry with herself for drawing this contrast, because she really 
liked Gerans and she had no spark of affection for Dennis. Then 
she thought of Old Michaelmas Day—of her drive with Gerans 
to Camelford, and his proposal; she thought how broad and red 
he had seemed seated by her in the gig with his greatcoat on 
and a thick white belcher over his chin, how he had fidgeted over 
his proposal, and made it clumsily, in a prosaic manner, whilst 
blowing his nose in a great orange pocket handkerchief spotted 
white. She would always associate that most eventful moment of 
her life with the great yellow bandana kerchief and the white 
woollen belcher. There had been no passion in his voice; he had 
been like one labouring to get rid of an irksome duty, great shy 
booby that he was. Then—on the way home, how different ! 
What fire, what rage, what romance, in the declaration of Dennis! 
She remembered how she had recovered consciousness in his arms, 
against his furiously beating heart. She recalled his quivering 
face, his frantic words, his vehement appeal, his despair. Did 
Gerans love her? She could not tell. He showed no tokens of 
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passion. Did Dennis love her? Of his love there could be no 
question. She was irritated at the contrast. 

‘Gerans,’ said she, one day, after she had been thinking about 
this, ‘tell me truly, on your honour, what I desire to know of you.’ 

‘Of course I will, Rose—I keep no secrets from you.’ 

‘Tell me: before you started on Goose Fair day, did your 
father order you to propose on the road ?’ 

‘Order! No, Rose—not exactly that. He recommended me 
to speak to you.’ 

‘That is enough,’ she said, and ran to her room, where she 
burst into tears. She sulked for a week after that avowal. ‘He 
is, indeed, like a well-trained poodle,’ she said. ‘ Never mind, as 
soon as we are married, I will insist on his taking his own course, 
and the old man must give way. If he will not, I will not remain 
at Towan, I shall make Gerans come with me to Truro, and there 
we can settle, and be masters in our own house.’ 

Whilst Gerans and Rose were away on their honeymoon trip 
to Truro, Squire Gaverock saw more of Dennis than before. His 
presence had become a necessity to him. Loveday had not been 
easy at the frequent visits of her brother to Towan before the 
marriage. She knew the state of his heart, and she thought that 
it could conduce to no good that he should meet Rose so often. 
She saw that every visit made him miserable and gloomy. She 
heard him pace his room at night and sigh. She noticed how 
much more worn and thin his face became, and how the lines, hard 
and bitter, about his mouth deepened. Dennis was becoming 
irritable towards her as well. He thought she watched him, and 
he thought right ; he did not value the tender love that prompted 
her to observe him; he regarded her attention as intrusive and 
inquisitive. He became silent and reserved with her, sometimes 
he even lost his temper, and spoke roughly to her. Then her 
eyes filled with tears, and she withdrew, but said nothing, know- 
ing that it was best to leave him alone. She was unaware that 
he had spoken his heart’s secret to Rose; she saw that Rose’s 
engagement was preying on his mind and heart. She tried to 
hide from him that she saw the trouble he was in, and that she 
was watchful of him, yet her deep sympathy must express itself, 
if not by word, at least by act of love; and when he noticed 
that she saw and pitied his sufferings, he was offended and 
resented it. 

At Christmas he had met with disappointment about his bills. 

21-5 
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Several were unpaid; payment was delayed, and he was pressed 
for money to meet certain debts he had contracted for groceries, 
and drugs, and drapery. He could not pay till he had received 
his dues, and if he were importunate for his money he might 
lose his patients. This also helped to fret his temper and make 
him more despondent in his view of life. 

Whilst he was thus troubled, old Gaverock called him in to 
help him in the management of Rose Trewhella’s property. He 
had loved Rose without any mercenary ideas in his head; but, as 
he went through the accounts, and examined into her affairs, 
previous to the marriage, for the drawing up of the settlement, 
it was forced on him—how he would have been relieved of his 
embarrassments if only he could have secured the hand of the 
heiress. 

‘Take from him the talent, and give it to him that hath ten,’ 
muttered Dennis one day; ‘that is the order of the world’s 
government. This world is a school, in which every good thing 
goes to the favourites, and certain poor boys get only impositions 
and blows. I have but one luxury left me, one friend dear to my 
heart, my last, my only consolation. From that I shall be parted.’ 
He set his teeth, and his eyes glared fiercely. ‘That will be taken 
from me, because I am to be utterly badgered, and goaded to 
madness. My piano—I shall have to sell that, if I can find a 
purchaser in this desolate land. My piano—my mother’s piano. 
No more Beethoven, no more Mozart and Haydn.’ He clenched 
his nervous fingers behind his back, and his chin sank on his 
breast. ‘Some men are born under a star, and the star may dis- 
appear for awhile but returns in the sky. Iwas born under a 
meteor, whose course is downward, a flare, a few sparks and then 
—nothing.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
RETURN. 


‘[ expect them back to-day,’ said old Gaverock ; ‘and high time 
they were home—only spending money and idling. What the 
advantage of a honeymoon is I never could see. It is a cruel 
institution, for it makes a young couple sick of each other’s society, 
whereas, if they were at home, and had their daily duties to attend 
to, they would have something else to think of than each other's 
shortcomings.’ 
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‘ At what o’clock do you expect them ?’ asked Dennis. 

‘I cannot tell. They take post-horses from St. Columb. 
They have been spending their month in Truro; or rather on the 
outskirts. Rose has a house in Kenwyn, about a mile outside. 
If it had been in Truro, it might have been let; but there has 
been no tenant: found for it all the while she has been here, so 
she has been out of pocket, had to put in a couple, as caretakers, 
at so much per week, whereas if let money would have come in. 
That comes of leaving it in the hands of lawyers. I don’t believe 
that any trouble has been taken to let the house. I suppose they 
make something out of it—got some understanding with the man 
I have put in the house to keep it. But what is one to do—at a 
distance? I can’t run about searching for tenants. I want to sell 
the place, and I will do so.’ 

‘But does—does your daughter-in-law wish it? She was born 
in the Kenwyn house; it is associated with her childhood and 
happiest recollections.’ 

‘If she does not like it, she may lumpit. Ido not see the 
fun of paying a salary to a caretaker, and having house and furni- 
ture deteriorate, whereas the money for which it was sold could be 
well expended here. If she is a fool and don’t see that, I pity her.’ 

‘You wish the young people to live here with you ?’ asked 
Dennis. 

‘ Wish—choose,’ answered the Squire. ‘ Hark ! there they are.’ 

He rose and walked to the porch. Penhalligan hung back, a 
spasm of pain came over him, and drops stood on his brow. 

The old man boisterously welcomed his son and Rose, and 
shouted to the post-boy to go round to the kitchen and regale 
himself. 

‘Come in, come in!’ he roared. ‘ That is right—glad to return 
to Towan ; utterly tired of each other ; ready to take off your coats 
and be at work. Heigh! Gerans, the mare has foaled. Poor 
Buttercup! we nearly lost her in milk fever. I haven’t been 
out in the “Mermaid” since you left. Come in: here is Mr. 
Penhalligan, run up to welcome you, and see how you both look. 
Last time we saw you, you were like two ring-doves. Have you 
begun to peck out each other’s feathers yet ?’ 

Gerans went up at once to Dennis, with his hand extended, 
and his honest face radiant with good-nature. ‘ Glad to see you, 
old fellow,’ he said, wringing his hand. ‘ How is Loveday? Is 
she here?’ 
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‘I should have thought,’ said Rose, somewhat sharply, ‘ that 
a dutiful son’s first thought should have been of his mother.’ 

‘How is my mother?’ asked the docile Gerans, turning to 
his father. 

‘ All right ; never was better—except for fancies. Thinks her- 
self ill, imagines an ache in a rib—there it is; then in her toe, 
and the obedient ache flies thither; and so it dances all over her 
body in attendance on her fancies. Is it not so, Penhalligan ? 
No—of course you will not admit it; any more than a parson will 
admit we are not all miserable sinners in need of tinkering into 
tolerable Christians.’ 

Rose, on entering, had given Dennis a very cool salutation, 

but when she heard her inconsiderate husband rush into inquiries 
after Loveday she changed her mind, and greeted him with 
considerable cordiality, hoping thereby to make Gerans jealous. 
3ut Gerans was without a spark of suspicion in him. ‘That is 
right,’ he said; ‘glad to see you welcome our friend cordially.’ 
Rose looked at him to see if he were in earnest; when she saw 
that he was—pouted, and went off to her room. 

‘Well, Dennis,’ said the unconscious Gerans, ‘ very pleased to 
see you again, and only wish you had something as bright to cheer 
you asI have. I hope you have been here often to enliven my 
father. Father, I suppose you have wanted me home ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered the old man. ‘I had to sit up with 
Buttercup all night, and give her gruel, because you were not 
here. Can’t trust Tom Geake. Can’t trust anyone, now I have lost 
old Tregellas. Geake will promise everything, but performance 
isa limping leg that don’t keep pace with promise. Tord bless 
me! ’ exclaimed old Gaverock, ‘I’ve had to be master and mistress 
together, and order dinner and keep the maidens in discipline. 
Mother can’t or won’t get about, and there would have been riot 
and waste if I had not looked to everything. Now Rose is here, 
she shall be housekeeper. I found the maidens in the kitchen 
had been using the silver, and sending me the plated forks and 
spoons. I found that out because I saw a silver spoon in the pigs’ 
trough and inquired how it had got there.’ 

‘You will stay and sup with us, Dennis?’ said Gerans, arresting 
the doctor as he was taking his hat. 

‘I had rather go home,’ answered Penhalligan; ‘ Loveday will 
be expecting me.’ 

‘I will send a boy down to ask Loveday to come up,’ said 
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Gerans. ‘Do stay, and hear what we have seen and done. It is 
a real pleasure to meet you again. Rose has been among her 
acquaintances, but they were all strangers tome. I am rejoiced 
to meet an old friend once more. Do stay, Dennis. Rose will 
like it also. Now excuse me—I must run upstairs and see my 
mother.’ 

‘Stay, Penhalligan, I wish it,’ ordered the Squire. ‘I must 
go out and see that the post-boy has put the horses in the proper 
stalls, and that some cider has been drawn for him. The maidens 
one day drew me a jug of lamp-oil for my dinner. I went into the 
kitchen myself in a pretty state of tempest, and found that they 
were drinking a bottle of my best claret. Stay here, Penhalligan, 
till I come back.’ He went to the door, then returned, and said, 
‘High time Rose should be here. Will you believe me? I thought 
my nightcap was very damp, and yesterday found the chamber- 
maid wiping out the basins with it.’ Then he went away. 

The glimpse Dennis had had of Rose on her arrival, flushed 
with excitement at her return to Towan, sufficed to show that her 
beauty was heightened, and to revive in him the fire that was 
slowly consuming his heart. 

He could not, and he did not, believe that she loved Gerans. 
She had sneered at him only a few days before she accepted him. 
His jealous eye had not observed in her any of the tokens of love. 
What had been Rose’s answer to himself when he told her of his 
passion? That he was too late. Too late might well be an expression 
of regret that she had accepted a man for whom she did not care, 
in ignorance that she was loved by another for whom she had a 
regard. To the jaundiced eye of Dennis, Gerans was undeserving 
of her respect. His good-nature was stupidity; his submission 
to his father, mean-spiritedness. He had recognised his good 
qualities before, now he disputed them all. How could a bright, 
intelligent girl like Rose love a boor? She must despise him, 
and regret that she was yoked to him. 

As he thus thought, with knitted brow, by the hearth, Rose 
entered. On observing him she resumed her distant behaviour. 
She was vexed at seeing him there. She did not forget that he 
was a rejected lover. 

‘I hope Loveday is well,’ she said coldly. 

‘She is very well; she will be here directly.’ 

‘Indeed! Does she know I am returned ?’ 

‘ Gerans has sent a boy down to tell her to come up.’ 
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Rose frowned. She did not speak for a moment. After a 
while she said, ‘Gerans is inconsiderate and selfish. This is 
your sister’s day for ironing, as I know, She must not be dragged 
away from her work. I am provoked at the thoughtlessness of 
Gerans. I will run down to-morrow morning and see her.’ 

‘You wish me to stop the messenger ?’ 

‘Stop Gerans’s messenger to Loveday! By all means’—she 
turned her head—‘if he is not gone already.’ 

Dennis went out. When he returned he was accompanied by 
the Squire. 

‘ Well, Rose !’ shouted the latter. ‘ Very glad to have you here. 
Been quite lost without you. Mother has given up in a foolish 
despondent way, and there is no rousing her. I have had to see 
to everything and been driven distracted by the maidens. They 
have run to the store cupboard as they liked, and eaten all the 
sugar: first the lump, then the moist. I had none for my toddy 
last night. When I found there was no sugar I took a pot of 
honey, and discovered finger impressions in that. How have you 
enjoyed yourself ? ’ 

‘Very well, uncle,’ answered Rose, hardly recovered from her 
irritation. ‘ You see I was among old scenes and old friends at 
Truro.’ 

‘Did you find a tenant for the house ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Rose airily, ‘we did not trouble to look 
for one.’ 

‘Why not? I expressly commanded Gerans to do so.’ 

‘I did not wish it,’ said Rose, ‘and I forbade Gerans to 
move.’ 

‘Indeed! And pray why?’ 

‘I think it not unlikely we may go there again.’ 

‘Not this year. You have had your jaunt with Gerans, and 
I can spare neither of you. The maidens have nearly driven me 
mad. Do you know that, having worn out the leather of the 
knife-board, they took and adapted one of the legs of my hunting 
breeches? No, no, Rose, here you stay and keep house for me.’ 

‘ But, uncle ? 

‘Rose,’ said the old man peremptorily, ‘I will it. Consider, 
you are paying fifty pounds in rates and for carekeepers for your 
house at Kenwyn, and it might be let for a hundred, and the 
tenant pay all outs. A hundred in pocket, instead of fifty out. 
Do you understand ?’ 
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‘I think it not improbable that Gerans and I will settle there, 
instead of living with you at Towan.’ 

Old Gaverock burst out laughing. 

‘What is there absurd in this?’ asked Rose, with heightened 
colour. ‘I like Truro. Iam known there. It is not a desert. 
There are plenty of friends about Kenwyn.’ 

‘ Have done,’ said the old man roughly; ‘ enough that I don’t 
choose it.’ 

‘But perhaps I may wish it,’ said Rose ; ‘I presume I have 
a voice in the matter.’ 

‘This is soon settled,’ exclaimed Gaverock, indignant at her 
opposition. ‘I shall sell the house.’ 

Rose fired up. ‘My home! Youcannot. You shall not.’ 

‘Cannot and shall not are strong words,’ said the Squire, 
‘and need justification. Iam your trustee, and I shall act as I 
think proper.’ 

‘But Gerans ’ began Rose, with tears rising to her eyes. 

‘Gerans has no will but mine,’ answered old Gaverock. 

Through the month of her absence’ Rose had been resolving 
to try her strength against her father-in-law. She considered that 
it would be impossible for her to live happily in Towan if the old 
man were allowed to rule unopposed. He must be taught that 
other wills had to be considered beside his own. She had spoken 
to her husband on the subject, but had met with no encouragement. 
‘My father is a very clever man,’ said Gerans; ‘it will not do to 
oppose him. He never has met with resistance. Besides, he 
always knows better than anyone else—you or I—what ought to 
be done.’ 

Rose had brought her opposition to the point just described 
when her husband came in. She felt her own weakness and 
need of help, so she turned eagerly to him. ‘ Gerans,’ she said, 
‘I have just told your father that we may go back to Kenwyn F 

‘ And he has pooh-poohed her,’ said the old man. 

‘I will not be pooh-poohed!’ exclaimed Rose. ‘I like my 
old home, and I will not allow it to be sold.’ 

‘Who talks of selling it ?’ asked Gerans. 

‘ Your father.’ 

‘He has good reasons, doubtless.’ 

‘He shall not do it. It is my home. [I love it.’ 

Then Rose burst into tears. Gerans looked undecidedly from 
his wife to his father. 
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‘T think,’ said Dennis, ‘ that it will not do to sell, at any rate 
at present. Mining interest is down. There is no money circu- 
lating, but this will not be for long. House property about Truro 
is certain to rise in value. I have heard that land suitable for 
ouilding purposes has gone up five and thirty per cent. within the 
last twenty years, and it is likely to become more valuable every 
year. Just now there is depression, and it would be a vast pity 
to sell at a moment when you would get a poor price. Keep till 
better times; and in the meantime you may come to reconsider 
your determination.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Rose. 

‘There is something in this,’ acquiesced old Gaverock. ‘ Very 
well, Rose. I won’t sell just at present. Ill think about it, and 
wait for better times.’ 

Rose turned with a flushed face towards her husband, and 
some words trembled on her lips, but she controlled herself and 
did not speak them. Penhalligan saw her, and guessed what was 
passing in her mind. 

When she and Gerans were alone together she burst forth 
with, ‘This is intolerable! You dare not raise a word in my 
favour. You would let your father play ducks and drakes with 
my money, and rub your hands and applaud.’ 

‘My dear Rose, you are mistaken. My father will do the best 
possible for you.’ 

‘I do not care whether he meditates good or bad. I want 
to have things done as you and I choose, not as he wills.’ 

‘You are unreasonable, Rose.’ 

‘I may be. I do not care. I want, and will have, my own 
way, whether reasonable or not. Why do you not take my part ? 
Why must I be beholden to Mr. Penhalligan for support? You 
are my natural protector, and you stand like a sheep by my side 
and bleat Ah! when the old ram calls Baa!’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FIVE-AND-TWENTY POUNDS. 


WuEN Dennis Penhalligan came home to Nantsillan, that evening, 
he scarcely spoke to his sister. She thought he looked haggard 
and miserable—more so than usual. He walked straight to the 
piano, opened it and began to play. After waiting for him to 
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cease, she went to him, laid her hand lightly on his shoulder, 
stooped, and kissed his brow. 

‘It is late, Dennis. I am going to bed. Is there anything 
you would like to eat or drink that I can fetch you? Little Ruth 
has gone to roost three hours ago.’ 

He shook off her hand impatiently. 

‘You will not remain up long,’ she said. ‘ You want sleep as 
much as a child.’ 

‘Do you grudge me my only pleasure ?’ he asked impatiently. 
‘IT am parting from my best solace.’ 

‘What do you mean, Dennis ?’ 

‘I am going to sell the piano.’ 

‘You shall not do that. No, Dennis, indeed you shall not.’ 

‘It cannot be helped. If we eat, we must pay for our food. 
We cannot live without food, and we can live without music.’ 

‘Oh, Dennis, dear brother! It was mamma’s instrument. 
Her sweet influence will pass away, it almost seems, if the piano 
goes. When you are unhappy, and vexed about money—and 
other troubles, you fly to this, and find comfort in its music.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that is just why it must go.’ 

‘I do not agree with you.’ 

‘I must be robbed and bereaved of everything,’ he said. ‘Do 
you know who will buy it? Old Anthony Loveys—because his 
wife is talking of a dance, and their harpsichord is worn out. 
He will give five-and-twenty pounds for the instrument.’ 

‘Dennis, it cost a hundred and fifty.’ 

‘We must take what we can get.’ 

‘Oh, my brother, what will you do without your piano? It 
is necessary to your happiness.’ 

‘I have no happiness—as beggared of that as of cash.’ 

‘You must not be deprived of it. You would never, nowhere, 
be able to get one as cheap, and—it is so good. Why do you 
not ask Mr. Gaverock to lend you the money ?’ 

Dennis shook his head. 

‘You are too proud,’ she said timidly. 

‘Ido not see my way to being able to repay the money. What 
prospect is there of this practice improving? What chance is 
there of farmers being more ready to pay for medical attendance ? 
The poor call me in, and I must take my pay as I can, in pence.’ 

Loveday sighed. She kissed him again, and withdrew, not to 
sleep, but to think. 
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The state of poverty in which they were was becoming distress- 
ing. Dennis did not make way in the neighbourhood; his gloomy 
temper, morbid and touchy, did not conciliate good-will, and his 
rigid conscientiousness dissatisfied patients who wanted to be 
thought and to think themselves ill. His pride stood in the way 
of success. He would make no effort to be popular, because he 
would not conciliate the good opinion of persons whose opinion he 
considered not worth having. Perhaps the only individual who 
got on with him and he did not repel was Squire Gaverock. The 
Squire was so rough himself, that he appreciated the unyielding 
temper of the doctor. 

Loveday would have lost heart but that she supposed her 
brother’s disappointment about Rose must wear off, and then 
perhaps he would become brighter and more sanguine. His 
manner and mood were depressing, but she made a brave struggle 
not to be crushed by it. How to better their prospects occupied 
her mind night and day. It was clear to her that till the daily 
grind of poverty was relieved there was no chance of her brother’s 
spirits improving. 

A fat sorrow, says a Cornish proverb, is better to bear than a 
lean sorrow. She made great allowance for the morose mood of 
Dennis, He had to bear a very heavy disappointment on great 
leanness. 

Next morning, without waiting for Rose to visit her, Loveday 
went up to Towan. Rose received her stiffly she thought; but 
Loveday was without suspicion, and she attributed her reception 
to nervousness on the part of Rose at being seen in her new 
condition as bride. 

After a little general conversation, which dragged, Loveday 
went headlong at the purpose of her visit. 

‘My dear Rose,’ she said, ‘I have come to ask a great kindness 
of you, a kindness which is to remain strictly between me and 
thee. I need say nothing about our being straitened in circum- 
stances. Dennis has but one solace in all his troubles—his piano. 
You have heard how beautifully he plays on it. That instrument 
when new cost a hundred and fifty guineas, and was my father’s 
wedding present to my mother. It is not, of course, worth the sum 
then given for it; but it is a good piano, and worth a good deal of 

money. Dennis is in immediate difficulties, and proposes selling 
it to Mr. Loveys, who will give five-and-twenty pounds for it. If 
the piano leaves our house, I do not know what will happen to 
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Dennis: he will become so depressed that nothing will rouse him 
again. You do not know how bitter life can be made by the lack 
of a few shillings: how it galls the pride and frets the temper, 
how it darkens the eyes, and lies like a festering barb of iron in 
the soul. I have come up here to entreat you to do Dennis and 
me a great kindness. Will you buy our piano and leave it with 
us till you want it, or till we can redeem it? I do not like to ask 
you to advance us the money. I am, like Dennis, too proud to do 
that; but ’—she laughed through the tears that were in her eyes 
—‘I delude my haughty spirit by a trick: I say—buy the piano. 
We will consider it as yours, take care of it for you, and—yet—I 
am sure you will allow us to repurchase it of you if we are ever 
able to afford it.’ 

She fixed her earnest eyes on those of Rose. Rose had been 
offended by the desire of Gerans to see Loveday directly he 
arrived at home, and could not forgive his sending down after her, 
and had felt angry with Loveday and determined to keep her at 
a distance. But Rose was kind-hearted, and was at once touched 
by the story told her—touched especially, as Loveday pleaded not 
for herself, but for Dennis. Rose pitied the young doctor. Pen- 
halligan had loved her very dearly, with an intensity of passion 
of which Gerans was incapable; and her marriage had been to 
him a bitter disappointment. Rose was relieved directly she 
heard Loveday’s request, because an opportunity was offered her 
of showing the rejected suitor a little favour and doing him a great 
kindness. 

Loveday went on. ‘Dear Rose, I see by your face that you 
pity him—poor fellow. You will do what I ask, will you not? 
Now for something further. I have no doubt that you will want 
needlework executed for you. Mrs. Gaverock is ill, and can do 
little. You have told me repeatedly that you are unskilful with 
the needle. Allow me to do all the making and mending that is 
required for the house, and let me so earn a small sum, which can 
be struck off quarterly from the piano debt. May this he so?’ 

Rose, in effusive pity and good nature, caught her round the 
neck and kissed her. 

‘My dear Loveday,’ she said, ‘I have not the sum with me 
just now in my purse, but you shall have it. I will give it you 
and your brother—that, and more.’ 

‘No,’ said Loveday, ‘we will not receive any money as a 
present. You shall buy the piano, and suffer me to repurchase 
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it. If you are to do us a kindness, it must be done on my 
terms.’ 

‘Gerans shall get me the money at once out of my father-in- 
law.’ 

‘You will not tell anyone what it is for: that is to remain a 
secret between us. Only Dennis must know; and, believe me, 
he will value the piano all the more when he knows it is yours.’ 

‘Will he?’ exclaimed Rose. ‘I am so glad to hear that.’ 

Squire Gaverock and Gerans were out, so that Rose was unable 
to speak to them whilst Loveday was with her. 

‘I suppose your brother will be coming up in the evening,’ 
she said. ‘I will send the money by him.’ 

Then Loveday left. 

Gerans and his father did not return till late in the afternoon. 
They had been out together in the boat. When Gerans went to 
his room to change his coat, Rose followed him. 

‘I want five-and-twenty pounds,’ she said. 

‘Do you?’ asked Gerans. ‘ Your wishes are moderate. I want 
a thousand, but I do not know where to find them.’ 

‘I want the money at once,’ said Rose. ‘I have immediate 
need of it.’ 

‘For what purpose?’ asked he. ‘There are no shops here. 
You have spent quite enough at Truro.’ 

‘Never mind the object. I want and will have the money.’ 

‘My dear Rose, you are welcome to it, as far as I am con- 
cerned.’ 

‘The money is mine,’ said Rose. 

‘My father manages for you. He is your trustee. The 
guardianship of your dear self he has transferred to me, but not 
the trusteeship of your fortune.’ He put his arm round her, to 
draw her to him and kiss her, but she was annoyed, and with a 
twist escaped his arm. 

‘It seems to me vastly strange,’ said Rose, ‘that I should have 
three or four hundred a year, and yet not be able to touch twenty- 
five pounds when I want them.’ 

‘Tell me what for, and I will ask my father to let you have 
the sum ?’ 

‘I will not tell you. The reason is good enough: I want it.’ 

‘But that is not a reason wherewith to convince my father.’ 

‘I will give no other.’ 

‘Then you stand little chance of obtaining the money.’ 
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‘Do you mean to tell me that you refuse to ask him for it?’ 

‘No, Rose, dear. I will ask, but he is not likely to consent.’ 

‘ Make him give it me.’ 

‘I make my father!’ Gerans fairly laughed at the idea. ‘I 
thought that by this time you knew how resolute a man he is.’ 

‘I will not be satisfied with twenty-five pounds now,’ said 
Rose. ‘I will have forty. Go and ask him for forty.’ 

‘ Be reasonable, my sweet blossom,’ said Gerans. ‘ Anything 
that you desire in reason you shall have, but a sufficient reason 
must be shown. My father is responsible for your money, and 
he will not let you have it to throw away.’ 

‘I am not going to throw it away.’ 

‘What are you about to do with it?’ 

‘I will not tell.’ 

‘Ihave nothing of my own,’ said Gerans good-humouredly, 
‘or I would gladly let you have what you want, and ask no ques- 
tions; but with my father it is otherwise. He must know the 
why and wherefore of every penny spent.’ 

‘Come with me,’ said Rose. ‘I will have it out with the 
Squire.’ 

She was very angry, and went down into the hall with her 
cheeks flaming and her pretty lips pursed. Gaverock was there. 
He had thrown himself into his chair without changing his clothes 
or washing his hands, which were stained with pitch. His hair 
was very rough, heaped in a thick tangle on his head. He was 
cleaning his gun, and the air in the hall was impregnated with 
the offensive odour. He threw the oiled, blackened rag into the 
fire. 

‘There are others than the maidens want keeping in order,’ 
said Rose, looking at the gun, sniffing, and tossing her head. 

‘The maidens!’ repeated old Gaverock. ‘They do indeed 
require looking to. Will you believe it?—I had no butter with 
my bread for two or three days. I was told the cows had yielded 
badly. Then the maids were all laid up with a bilious attack, 
and had to take blue pill and be visited by the doctor. I found 
they had been guzzling at the clotted cream. That is why I had 
no butter. If my wife can’t, or won’t, look after them, you must 
do so, Mistress Rose. You are not here only as a beauty, but for 
business.’ 

‘I am here now on business,’ said she. ‘I want money— 
forty pounds.’ 
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‘Forty porpoises!’ laughed Gaverock. ‘Whence are you 
going to get them ?’ 

‘From you. I must have money. It is mine, and I will have 
it. My father did not leave you my trustee to bully me, and 
deprive me of my money.’ 

‘ Halloo, Mistress Briar Rose! Showing your thorns?’ He 
looked at her with astonishment. ‘This is the second time. 
Yesterday ; then again to-day.’ 

‘I want only fair treatment,’ said Rose. ‘I want money. I 
will consent to take five-and-twenty pounds, but not one farthing 
less,’ 

‘If you have any bills, bring them to me,’ Gaverock said. 
‘ But you shall not have the money without telling me the purpose 
for which it is destined.’ 

‘That I will not tell you,’ said Rose stubbornly. 

‘Very well!’ 

Gaverock put his hands into his pockets, threw his head back 
in the chair, and stretched out his legs their full length. The 
action was defiant, contemptuous; and Rose’s blood flamed. 

‘You shall find me the money,’ she said, ‘or I will go toa 
lawyer, and get him to insist on your giving me up my own.’ 

Gaverock turned his head, and looked at her; then laughed. 

‘ Gerans, there is a mutinous spirit here that must be quelled, 
or your cruise will end in wreck.’ 

‘I think, father, you might as well let her have something. 
You have just asked her to take the management of the house out 
of my mother’s hands, and, as you know well, there must be 
money given her for housekeeping.’ 

‘The money is not for housekeeping,’ said Rose, whose bosom 
was heaving with the breath that panted, and whose heart was 
beating fast. 

‘Let me know her object, and, if I think it right, she shall 
have the money,’ said the old man composedly. ‘ But, Gerans— 


A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Are good for neither God nor men. 


This is not even a crowing barndoor fowl, but a strutting, bluster- 
ing jenny-wren.’ 

Then there came a knock at the porch door. 

‘There is Penhalligan. I know his step and rap. Gerans, 
run and open to him,’ said the Squire. 
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‘Gerans shall not open the door!’ exclaimed Rose angrily. 
‘As you can’t manage your maidens, you order your son about. 
It is a servant’s place to answer the door, not that of a gentle- 
man.’ 

‘Nonsense, Rose,’ said Gerans. ‘How can you be so foolish ? 
Penhalligan is a friend. One friend always flies to open to 
another.’ Then he moved towards the door. 

Rose rushed out of the room, ran upstairs, and locked herself 
into her own apartment, where she gave vent to her anger and 
disappointment in tears. 

Presently Gerans came up and knocked at the door; she 
would not even answer, much less open to him, and he descended 
again. 

She did not appear at supper, and again Gerans came to her 
door. 

‘I want nothing,’ she said, in answer to his questions. 

He hesitated a little while on the landing, and then said 
peremptorily— 

‘Open the door !’ 

‘No,’ she answered; ‘I am not coming down.’ 

‘Open the door, Rose.’ 

‘I will not.’ 

‘Then I will burst it open.’ 

She was alarmed, and obeyed. She stood, frightened, in the 
doorway ; her hair dishevelled, and her eyes red. 

‘Rose,’ he said in a gentle tone, ‘ you have been very foolish. 
You shall have the five-and-twenty pounds. My father has con- 
sented.’ 

‘Who has got that out of him ?’ asked she eagerly. ‘ You?’ 

‘Not I,’ answered Gerans. ‘That matters nothing. There, 
Rose, wash your face and come down.’ 

‘Who persuaded your father ?’ 

‘Penhalligan reasoned with him. My father is quite open to 
reason, but he will not be defied and brow-beaten.’ 

‘Penhalligan did it!’ 

‘Yes. My father will furnish you with a regular allowance, 
paid quarterly, for you to dispose of as you see best.’ 

‘ This is Mr. Penhalligan’s proposal ?’ 

‘Yes, and a very sensible one.’ 

She stamped her foot angrily on the floor, and took a turn 
round the room, with teeth set and flashing eyes. 
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‘Gerans,’ she said, with heaving bosom, ‘I do not know 
whether I most despise you or ‘ 

‘Or what ?’ 

She turned sullenly away without answering. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 


DENNIS PENHALLIGAN was walking through the coombe next morn- 
ing. The spring or early summer sun was streaming through 
the young leaves of the wood. Flies danced in the golden light. 
The dingle was fragrant with spring flowers. The bluebells were 
not over; the red-robin was in bloom. The fern was raising its 
red-furred shepherds’ crooks out of the ground, ready to uncoil 
as the heat grew more generous ; the speedwell threw up its blue 
spires. 

The wood-doves cooed softly; a squirrel leaped among the 
interlaced boughs—his was an easy run overhead, for here the 
boughs were netted like coarse lace; as they were debarred from 
rising high, they spread laterally and formed a densely woven 
screen of branches, twigs, and foliage. A magpie screamed and 
rushed away. Dennis looked after it and laughed mockingly. 
‘One for sorrow ; only one,’ he said. His thoughts were weaving 
a plaiting like the branches above him ; he was thinking of Rose. 
It seemed to him that he could understand her heart. She had 
never loved Gerans; she had been persuaded into taking him 
partly, perhaps, because she was comfortable at Towan, and did 
not know where else to go; partly induced by his good looks and 
easy good nature. She had not known in time that she was loved 
by him, Dennis, or she would have hesitated, perhaps have refused 
Gerans. Dennis was rejected only because he asked too late. 
He clung to this thought. He built out of it a hope that he was 
kindly regarded by Rose; that she harboured a secret liking for 
him in her heart—a liking which, under more favourable circum- 
stances, might have unfolded into love. Now that she was 
married she had found out that she did not love Gerans. There 
was a void in her heart which could not be filled by such as he. 
Dennis had watched her face on her return from the bridal tour; 
he had been present at the quarrel on the arrival. He had seen 
her turn an angry, disappointed countenance on her husband. 
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There had been no trace of affection in her expression when she 
spoke to him. Only yesterday there had been an altercation. He 
had arrived in the middle of it; he had seen Rose dash out of the 
room with a face on fire with indignation and wrath. Gerans 
had, of course, occasioned it. Dennis heard that Rose had wanted 
money, and he himself had advised the old Squire to let her have 
pin money, and not create a lasting quarrel by unreasonable 
refusal. The Squire had yielded to his advice. 

The marriage was like to be a miserable one. Dennis did not 
regret this. He felt bitterly that Gerans had spoiled his own 
happiness, and blighted that of Rose, who certainly would have 
been happy in his love. 

Whilst he was thus thinking he came out into a glade. Here 
the sun lay on a bed of turf, completely buried under old brown 
autumn leaves. The wind had eddied here as it swept down over 
the trees, and had heaped the dead leaves above the grass. They 
lay dense as a russet carpet, stifling the grass below by forbidding 
light and air to reach it. 

Dennis Penhalligan stood still and looked at the carpet of 
dead leaves. The effect was singular. In the wood the soil was 
teeming with life ; here was one broad tract of death. The rains 
had wet and glued the leaves together; those beneath were, 
perhaps, half-rotten, but the upper surface was uninjured. The 
leaves were distinct as plates of mail, and covered the earth like 
a panoply, protecting it from every arrow of sunlight. 

When Dennis put his foot on the bed of leaves it bent, but 
did not break, and the soil beneath seemed spongy. He looked 
round and saw exactly how the phenomenon had been brought 
about. The glade was completely enclosed by dwarf trees; when 
the wind drove the leaves into it there they whirled, but thence 
they could not escape. There was no door of escape open for 
them. When the wind rushed up the valley from the sea and 
stripped the withered foliage from the boughs and carried it in 
a fluttering cloud before it, it swept them all into this open space 
and left them to spin and dance and turn over and over there, 
and finally fall on one another, till they were cemented together 
where they lay by common decay. With the leaves were split-open 
beechmast cases, with prickly outsides, all empty, and many masts, 
but the masts were lifeless. Dennis stooped and pressed several 
between his fingers ; they were fleshless husks, refused even by the 
wood-pigeons. 
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‘Such a backwater as this I find myself in here,’ he said, ‘a 
place of withered hopes and dead promise, of empty aspirations 
and disappointed ambitions. I cannot escape from it. Here I 
must spin about and rot away, without a prospect of emancipa- 
tion.’ He bowed and picked up a rose-hip, no longer bright 
scarlet and hard, but pulpy, black, decayed. ‘Nor I alone,’ he 
said with a sigh: ‘the rose also must wither here, lose its beauty, 
and become filth on the face of the earth—it will be so also with 
the other Rose.’ 

He walked on; the little footpath was embedded in leaves, 
somewhat crushed and half-converted into mire. All at once 
Dennis stopped, looked, and knelt down. Before him was a little 
spot of green, some two or three living leaves had driven their way 
through the casing of dead leaves. Dennis put his hand to one of 
these and picked it. ‘Is it possible? A four-leaved shamrock!’ 

At the same moment the bushes parted before him, and Rose 
appeared, framed in young spring green foliage and bursting 
honey-suckle, the sun on her golden hair and in her brilliant 
blue eyes, and illumining her delicately-coloured face. She 
wore a white straw hat, trimmed with pink, shaded satin ribbon 
in large bows, and lined with silk of the same hue; a white ker- 
chief was round her bosom; she was dressed in a soft silvery-grey 
gown, short, showing her pretty little feet in white stockings and 
low black shoes. In her hand she held a packet of white paper 
with a scarlet seal, very large, on it. 

Dennis remained kneeling at her feet, looking up at her as 
in a trance, hardly able to believe that he saw the true Rose, 
and not a spirit of the wood appearing in her form to deceive and 


torment him. 
‘What is it that you have found, Mr. Penhalligan?’ asked 


Rose smiling. 

He remained still on one knee, speechless. 

‘Have I caught you in the commission of a crime?’ asked 
Rose, drawing nearer. Then she also stooped. ‘A four-leaved 
clover,’ she said with delight. ‘That is lucky. You—you who 
are for ever bewailing your misfortunes, you have got the good 
luck to-day in your hands. You are right not to speak. A word 
will break the spell. You must form a wish, and that wish is sure 
to be granted.’ 

He rose now to his feet, holding the shamrock-leaf in his 


hand, and looking from it to Rose, 
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‘Come,’ said she, ‘ form your wish ; it is yours.’ 

He looked intently at her, and her eyes fell before his burning 
glance. Then he shook his head and handed her the leaf. ‘I 
have nothing to wish for,’ he said. 

‘Oh, happy man, who has everything he desires!’ 

‘Not so, Mistress Rose; one who has lost the only thing he 
could wish for, one who deprived of that has not another wish left.’ 

Rose coloured. She understood his meaning and was confused. 
She rapidly recovered herself and said, ‘You are too soon dis- 
pirited, Mr. Penhalligan. You think, at the first discomfiture, 
that all is lost. I am sure you were wishing very much for some- 
thing. I can read your heart. I know what passes therein.’ 

He started, and his colour deepened. 

‘I do,’ she continued. ‘You thought you had lost your piano, 
and were wishing to be able to keep it. See, your wish is 
granted. Itis yours to keep till—till you need it no more.’ 

He raised his brows. ‘I do not understand. Has Loveday 
been blabbing ?’ 

‘Loveday has sold me her piano, the pretty instrument that 
was her mother’s, and to which you had no right whatever. 
Loveday has fled to me to save her from her brother. She has 
sold it to me for twenty-five pounds. Here isthe money. You 
can hand it to her from me. I ask you a favour, Mr. Penhalligan. 
Will you keep my piano in your house, as there is no room for it 
at Towan, and practise on it as much as you can to preserve it in 
tune till I want it, which will not be till I leave Towan and set 
up my tent-poles in Truro.’ 

‘How kind of you—how very kind!’ said the Doctor, greatly 
moved and colouring deeply. 

‘Not at all. Selfish, most selfish,’ answered Rose. ‘ But you 
see I was right. I read your wish, and brought fulfilment at the 
same time.’ 

‘To be thought of kindly by you, Mistress Rose, was more 
than I dared desire.’ 

‘Take this,’ she said, and pressed the little packet into his 
hands. ‘ Give it to Loveday from me, and take no toll on your way.’ 

He caught her hand and bowed his lips to the finger-tips. 
The blood rushed into her brow. 

‘That will do, Mr. Penhalligan. You owe me no gratitude. 
Iam consulting my own convenience. When I move to Truro I 


shall carry off my piano.’ 
22—2 
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‘ May that never be!’ 

‘O selfish man, you want to keep my piano!’ 

‘I do not wish to lose sight of my benefactress.’ 

‘I am not a benefactress, I repeat. You mistake.’ 

‘I make no mistake. May I offer you now this four-leaved 
shamrock? As you say, it has fulfilled my wish, perhaps it may 
fulfil yours.’ 

‘It is too late—I have spoken.’ 

‘It is not too late ; you have not had the shamrock in your 
hand yet.’ 

‘Is that so? Very well, I will accept the leaf.’ 

He gave it her, and she stood in the sweet sunlight on the mat 
of dead leaves, the doves cooing in the wood, a pair of white 
butterflies flickering about her—a lovely object, lovely and sweet 
as a wild rose in June. She frowned whilst she considered what 
her wish should be, though a pretty dimple played about her 
mouth. She was half-amused, half-ashamed of herself. By degrees 
the expression of her face changed. The brightness and merri- 
ment went out of it and a shadow of vexation and a gloom of dis- 
content crossed it. Dennis watched her face intently. The light 
of the sun was full on her, so that she could not lift her eyes to 
see him, but he could watch every change in her countenance. 

‘I have wished,’ she said moodily, ‘ but I have no hope that 
my desire will be answered.’ 

‘I believe I have read your wish,’ he said. 

She started, looked up, but in the dazzling light her eyes fell 
again; in her clear face the tell-tale blood flickered. She had 
been wishing that Gerans would be a little more resolute with his 
father. 

In another moment her mood changed. The cloud was dis- 
persed, laughter and dimples returned, and with a short twinkling 
glance at Dennis she said— 

‘Well, Mr. Penhalligan, I hope you have learnt a lesson to- 
day—Never despair.’ Then she went backwards among the 
bushes, putting forth her hands and drawing them apart, and in a 
moment was lost to sight. Dennis stood rooted to the spot, 
looking after her. He had quite misinterpreted the thoughts of 
her heart when her face clouded. Only in this was he right, that 
she had turned her mind to Gerans, and that her wish was con- 


nected with him. 
When she had formed her wish she threw down the leaf; it lay 
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at his feet resting on the dead leaves. He picked it up and put it 
to his lips. Then he opened his pocket-book and pressed the leaf 
therein. 

He walked home with a tumult in his heart. When he came 
near his house he turned; he would not go in and be seen of his 
sister. He did not choose, he could not endure that her eye 
should mark the agitation of his mind. He felt that before her 
honest eye his own would turn away. 

The last words of Rose rang in his ear—‘ Never despair.’ 
What was the one thing he cared for? The one object of his 
heart’s desire? He had told her plainly enough that he cared 
for, wished for her, and that he had no desire for anything beside. 
Having lost her he had lost everything. Knowing this, with 
strange significance she had bidden him hope on—not despair. 
Then the remembrance of Constantine came upon him. ‘The sea 
had engulfed the one brother, why not also the other? Gerans 
was going that very day on the water with his father. Involun- 
tarily Dennis looked up at the sky for a token of wind. Was this 
also in her mind, he asked himself, when she held the leaf and 
bade him hope on? Gerans, Gerans alone, stood in his way. 

Then he laughed bitterly and harshly, as again his tread 
disturbed the magpie. 

‘One for sorrow—only one,’ he said. ‘A life-long sorrow, with 
only one solace in it-~she hates and despises him as heartily as I 
hate and despise him.’ 

He looked at the packet he held; it was addressed to his 
sister in Rose’s hand, and sealed with the crest of the Gaverocks, 
a goat on a mount, trippant, a canting crest on the name, which 
in old Cornish means ‘ The Goat-Hill.’ 

He entered Nantsillan Cottage, placed the letter on the 
piano, seated himself, and began to play. Then his sister came 
in. He was glad to be at the instrument that she might not see 
his face. He signed to her to take the packet. 

‘ Dennis, dear,’ she said, ‘I know its contents. Twenty-five 
pounds. It will tide us over our present trouble.’ 

‘And sweep us on into one that is worse,’ he said. 

‘Why will you look for darkness instead of day? Be hopeful.’ 

He smiled. Twice he had been bidden not to be discouraged. 

Loveday returned to her work, but presently looked into the 
room again. 

‘What are you playing, Dennis?’ 
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‘I am playing out of my own head and heart,’ he answered. 

‘I do not like it; change the piece,’ she said; ‘it is wild, 
threatening, and uncomfortable. It has made me uneasy. Throw 
in some brighter chords; bring in a thread of sweet melody.’ 

‘I cannot; the music leads me on; I follow, blindly. It is 
with music that is improvised as with destiny; we make neither, 
they make themselves.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A LOVEYS’ VISITATION. 


Now that Gerans was at home, old Gaverock dragged him from it. 
He made him ride with him to market and cruise with him about 
the coast. The Squire had for some time wanted to visit St. Ives, 
to have the ‘ Mermaid’ refitted with sails and cordage, St. Ives being 
a great place for such manufacture. Accordingly, Gerans had not 
been home a week before the old man had told him to be ready 
to go with him to St. Ives. Gerans raised no objection. 

‘I suppose the neighbours will be coming to call on us,’ said 
Rose pouting. ‘I presume I am to be left alone to receive 
them.’ 

‘Show them every hospitality,’ answered Squire Gaverock. 
‘Stuff them with cake, make them drink your health in old port. 
I give you the keys. Don’t let the maidens get it. Lord bless 
you! whilst you were away the nobbies (buns) came in without 
figs (raisins). I ate four nobbies and got but one fig. Yet the 
proper amount was served out, only the maidens ate the figs 
instead of putting them into the nobbies. Then—will you believe 
it ?—I sent a maid to draw me a jug of cider for my supper, and 
she forgot to turn the tap, so by next morning a whole hogshead 
had run to waste.’ 

‘I cannot go after the servants and see that they do their work 
properly,’ said Rose tossing her head. 

‘Very well,’ answered Gaverock grimly; ‘then I will tell you 
what to expect. You will have all the crusts and stale ends of 
loaves served for you to eat, whilst the maidens are gorging on 
fresh bread. That was my experience. Never spent such a 
miserable time as since my old woman has been laid up. Damn 
hysterics!] Gerans, come on. In that villainous month with the 
maidens I got more grey hairs than in three years previous. I 
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do not know what would have been the end had not Loveday 
Penhalligan come to the rescue, and brought some order into the 
store closet and discipline into the kitchen. All the lemons went 
mouldy whilst I had the key, and the mice made a nest in the 
bag of vermicelli. I found the gardener’s boys playing marbles 
in the backyard with the nutmegs. How they got them is a 
mystery. I suppose the maidens , 

‘Perhaps,’ said Rose, throwing up her chin, ‘it would conduce 
to your happiness, uncle, if Loveday were to take up her residence 
in the house altogether, and manage the maidens, the store-room, 
Gerans, and me.’ : 

‘T’ll tell y’ what, mistress,’ said the old man, ‘we shall be 
brought to that if you don’t take hearty to doing your duty. 
Someone must be housekeeper here. I won’t; one month was 
enough for me. I’d rather manage a caravan of monkeys than 
a kitchenful of maidens. If you won’t do your duty, someone 
must be summoned to do it for you.’ 

‘Father,’ said Gerans, ‘ Rose will always do her duty.’ 

‘Do not speak off your book,’ said Rose sharply, turning on her 
husband. ‘You cannot answer that I will do my duty; but you 
may promise that I will always follow my pleasure.’ 

‘The colt must be broken into harness dy you or by me, 
Gerans,’ said the Squire on his way down to the boat. ‘At the 
touch of the whip up go her heels: none the worse for that in 
the end. But it will be a tough job just at first to break her. 
Whatever you do, Gerans, don’t give her her head. She wants 
a firm hand on the reins; must be ridden with the curb; and 
when she sets back her ears, dig into her flanks with your spurs, 
and cut her this way, that way, till your arm aches. Trust me; 
I know women.’ The old Squire illustrated his instruction with 
hand and heel. ‘After a while,’ he went on, ‘it is beautiful to 
see how they obey. You have only to draw your whip tenderly 
across their necks, and they understand you as if you spoke 
volumes. I am sixty-five; I have made my experiences; I know 
them.’ 

In the meantime, the poor woman on whom his experience 
had been made with curb, and bearing rein, and spur, and whip, 
was a broken-spirited, failing creature, unable to attend to the 
requirements of her house; who came down into the drawing- 
room every day, was visited by her husband, who tried to rout 
her into activity, who scolded, and hectored, and rebuked her for 
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yielding to imaginary maladies, and piling all domestic vexations 
upon his back. 

Gerans was dutiful and kind to his mother; but he could not 
be much with her, and his subjects of interest were not hers. 
Besides, for a month he had been away; and during that month, 
but for Loveday, she would have been neglected. Loveday had 
made a point of visiting the old lady every day. A tender love 
had sprung up between them, and Mrs. Gaverock was unhappy 
and restless on the day that she did not see the girl. Loveday 
had a soothing influence upon her mind, fretted with her hus- 
band’s impatience, with the consciousness that household affairs 
were on the cross, that she had duties to discharge which she was 
incapable of discharging. Gaverock rushed into her room when 
anything went wrong. She suffered for the butter and the crusts, 
and the cider cask run out, and the jug of lamp oil, and the raisin- 
less buns, and the mice in the vermicelli, and the boys with the 
nutmegs, and the mildewed lemons, and the hunting breeches 
converted into a knifeboard, and the wet nightcap. She worried 
about these things till they made her nervous and ill; her brain 
could not bear the daily annoyances ; and when the Squire plunged 
into the room, and flung the store-room keys down on the table 
with an oath, and swore he would have no more to do with stores 
and servants, then Loveday took up the bunch, and distributed 
what was needed every day till the return of Rose. 

It is a peculiarity of the female mind that it draws delight 
from the possession of a secret which it can share with one or two 
close friends. Mrs. Gaverock and Loveday had a secret—the 
secret of the marriage of the latter—and this secret formed the 
closest of bonds between them. Should this ever cease to be a 
secret, one great charm and sweetness of their intercourse would 
be gone. Both felt this, and shrank from the thought of Con- 
stantine’s marriage becoming generally known. 

After the return of Rose and Gerans, Loveday did not come 
to Towan every day to visit the old lady. She thought it was the 
place of Rose to become the consoler and stay of her mother-in- 
law. But Rose, though kind, was not considerate; and she did 
not understand and sympathise with the old lady so as to enable 
her to fill the position which was hers by right. 

Squire Gaverock and Gerans would be absent for some days. 
For how many, depended on the wind and the activity of the re- 
fitters at St. Ives. Rose was not pleased at her husband being 
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carried off immediately on his return home. The old man had 
not shown her proper consideration in throwing on her the sole 
responsibility of receiving visitors. 

The same day that Squire Gaverock left, the Loveys’ party 
came to call: old Anthony, young Anthony, and the Madam. 
Although we have put Madam Loveys last, she was the most im- 
portant person of the three. Anthony Loveys, senior, was an old, 
heavy, red-faced man; and Anthony Loveys, junior, was a young, 
heavy, red-faced man. Neither had anything to say for himself, 
except on the subject of dogs and horses. To these two subjects 
the elder added rates. When Anthony, junior, reached the inde- 
pendent position and age of his father, he also, doubtless, would 
supplement dogs and horses with rates as topics on which he could 
talk. Mrs. Loveys was a woman with bright, keen eyes, and a Roman 
nose. She was accustomed to command in the house and outside, 
and met with equal obedience from her servants, her son, and her 
husband. She had inherited the domineering spirit of the 
Gaverocks ; and, as her husband had yielded to it, she became 
the one person of authority in the house and in her parish. Even 
the clerk in church, when he gave out the psalm, announced, ‘ Let 
Madam and I sing to the praise and glory,’ &c. He thus gave it 
out because he and she were the only persons in the church who 
sang. The peasants could not read; and the two Anthonies either 
had no voices or were too lazy to use them. Madam Loveys sang 
loudly and sang well. The congregation stood up to listen to 
Madam sing, and sat down to listen to the parson pray. Occasion- 
ally, during the service, Madam Loveys would rise from her knees, 
stand up, and look round. If she saw that any of the labourers 
or their wives were asleep, or inattentive, she coughed. If this 
did not rouse them to devotion, she coughed a second time. She 
rarely was obliged to cough a third time, so greatly in awe of her 
did the people stand. The Loveys’ party were shown into the 
parlour. Madam Loveys sailed in first—tall, portly, head erect, 
eagle eyes looking into every corner—followed by old Anthony, 
and old Anthony by young Anthony, scuffling in. 

‘ How do you do, Susan?’ to Mrs. Gaverock on the sofa. ‘ Better, 
of course; don’t deny it. I won’t believe you. And Rose, my 
dear, glad to see you. Come to cull and welcome you as one of 
us. Now Anthony, give your aunt your right, not your left hand. 
How have you enjoyed your trip? Greatly, of course. You have 
got a fine fellow for a husband—quite a Gaverock in build, but 

22—-5 
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wanting the Gaverock force of character. Anthony, don’t shake your 
cousin’s hand as if you were working apump. Raise the finger-tips 
gallantly to your lips. You don’t mean to tell me, Susan, that 
Gaverock is gone to St. Ives, and taken Gerans with him? Tell 
him when you see him that I say his conduct is preposterous— 
that J say it. He will mind me. You may sit down, Anthony.’ 
She gave no instruction to her husband. She had given him up 
in despair, but her son, though aged one and twenty, was as yet 
unformed, and she did her best to model him. 

‘I am sorry Gaverock is not here,’ said Mr. Loveys. ‘I wanted 
to consult him. They’ve stuck on twopence in the pound in 
our parish. I don’t understand it.’ 

‘That is all right,’ said Madam, ‘don’t you bother yourself 
about it. You never did understand anything in which division 
and subtraction were necessary.’ 

‘ But, my dear, twopence in the pound—consider !’ 

‘If you are in doubt, send the overseers up to me with the 
rate-book. Ili go through the account. Anthony, you may go 
and look at the stables—only mind your boots. We are going to 
stay for tea.’ 

‘OF course you are,’ said Mrs. Gaverock kindly, but looking 
somewhat blank ; for Mrs. Loveys overpowered her, and she was 
incapable of the strain of entertaining the two Anthonies. 

‘We are going to spend the evening,’ said Madam; ‘as Hender 
and Gerans are gone, you are likely to be dull, so I have brought 
my husband and son to enliven you.’ 

Mrs. Gaverock looked with an appealing glance at Rose. Rose 
smiled. ‘I am very glad, Aunt Honora,’ she said, ‘ Loveday Pen- 
halligan is coming; I will send down a boy for the doctor, and we 
will have music and cards.’ 

‘I think,’ said Mr. Loveys, ‘ that I also would like to look into 
the stables.’ 

‘ Go,’ said his wife, ‘examine the horses, and feel the pigs. We 
can do without you till tea time. I want a chat with Susan and 
Rose, and you are in the way.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear. I'll be sure to be here for the meal.’ 

Then Mr. Loveys slipped away. 

Rose, nettled at the conduct of her father-in-law, was resolved 
to show him that she could do very well without his presence, that 
his absence was a relief toher. She was determined that she would 
do her best to give the Loveys a pleasant evening, knowing that 
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Madam would tell her brother how enormously they had enjoyed 
themselves during his absence. But this was not her only motive. 
The Loveys’ party were, when alone, very trying to Mrs. Gaverock, 
and it was her duty to the poor lady to relieve her of the trouble 
of entertaining them. 

At the time of which we write, and the custom prevailed to 
some twenty-five years ago in the West of England, it was a 
common thing for friends to visit, sometimes uninvited, and to take 
a ‘high tea ’—that is, tea and meat and cakes and puddings and 
wine, and spend the evening till the moon shone on their ride or 
drive home. Few dined late. Nothing more hospitable, pleasant, 
and sociable could have been devised than these visits. In a 
thinly peopled region distances are great, and a visit entails a 
journey of some hours. Moreover, a visit in a thinly peopled 
country is hailed by those on whom the descent is made as a 
pleasure for which to be grateful. Also, a visit entailing several 
hours’ drive over breezy downs makes the visitors hungry; there- 
fore those visited, being grateful, exhibit their gratitude by 
feeding their visitors. 

The Loveys family did not live at a great distance—in fact, they 
lived only in the next parish; nevertheless, a visit with them, 
whether near or far, always meant a visitation of several hours, 
and a meal, to which the two Anthonies and Madam always did 
justice. Madam was hospitable in return. To call and not stay 
some hours and eat at her table was to offend her. This was the 
custom of the country and of the time, and we, who in our younger 
days were familiar with it, sigh over the old, homely, hospitable 
fashions that have passed away. 

Loveday arrived shortly after, and Dennis came up in answer 
to a summons, bringing his music with him. Loveday at once 
saw what was to be done, to amuse the Loveys family to the relief 
of Mrs. Gaverock, and she devoted herself to doing this. It was 
hard to get anything but Yes and No out of young Anthony, but 
she did manage to galvanise him into a little life, assisted by his 
mother, who administered shocks at intervals by saying, ‘ Now 
then, Anthony, did you hear what Miss Penhalligan was asking ? 
Of course you know where the wild yellow marigold grows, and 
will be happy to bring her some roots—say so.’ Or ‘Come, Anthony, 
no doubt you are right, that what Miss Penhalligan has seen in the 
glen is a badger; but go on, and promise to hunt there with the 
dogs and catch it, and cure the skin for her. You can do that, 
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you know, with alum and pepper.’ Or, ‘ Well, Anthony! Say 
something more than Lawk! when you have trodden the gathers 
out of Miss Penhalligan’s gown.’ 

During tea, Mrs. Gaverock was left to herself in 1 the drawing- 
room. Loveday took her a cup, and what she fancied from the 
table ; but when the meal was over, the whole party returned to 
the parlour for a round game, and for music. 

‘Do you think, Mr. Penhalligan, that you could read us some- 
thing?’ asked Rose. ‘Something not dreary and terrible; as a 
variety to cards and music. Not the “Essay on Man” and the 
‘‘ Dissertation on Happiness.” 

O Happiness! our being’s end and aim! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content! whate’er thy name: 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 


Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlooked, seen double, by the focl, and wise.’ 


‘ Let me hear the “ Rape of the Lock,”’ asked Mrs. Gaverock 
gently; ‘it is many years since I have either read it or heard it 


read.” 
‘Mistress Rose has Pope on the tip of her tongue,’ said Dennis, 


‘ surely she can recite us some of his verses.’ 

‘No, Mr. Penhalligan, my memory is only stocked with scraps, 
like a rag-bag.’ 

‘The Rape of the Lock,” by all means,’ said Madam Loveys. 
‘Anthony knows nothing about it. His mind needs culture. 
Anthony, sit by me, and I can then ensure your keeping awake. 
I will nudge you, or touch you with my fan when we reach verses 
of conspicuous beauty. Mr. Penhalligan, you will confer a lasting 
obligation on us if you will read.’ 

‘It would be unmannerly to make a condition,’ said Dennis, 
‘but it is permissible to offer a petition. I venture to ask that 
between the cantos Mrs. Rose will favour us with her harp and 
a song.’ 

; The evening passed briskly. Rose was in her element. At 

her father’s house entertainments had been frequent ; she was not 
shy; she was delighted to have distraction, relief from the mono- 
tony of life at Towan. 

‘I can see by aunt’s face that she has enjoyed herself,’ 
said Rose. ‘ We have not had too much of one thing, though Mr. 
Penhalligan’s reading, and Loveday’s singing, and Mr. Loveys’ 
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whist, and Madam’s comments, and Mr. Anthony’s attention, have 
all been admirable of their kind. I invite you here again on 
Saturday, and I will get some of the Brendons to come as well from 
the Rectory. But stay—I havea suggestion.’ She threw a number 
of little books on the table. ‘Why should we not, next time, 
diversify our amusements still further ? At our house in Kenwyn, 
when papa was alive, we used to make up parties to read plays, 
each taking a part. Shall we begin on Monday? Take each a 
copy and all look over your parts. What do you say, Aunt Loveys ? 
And you, Mr. Penhalligan? Let us begin “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” ’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


I aM to speak of a well-worn topic, and I begin by saying that I 
do not purpose to dwell upon one of its aspects. I shall not con- 
sider the proper place of English literature in our school and 
university studies. My reason is simply that I have not the 
practical experience which would enable me to pass beyond the 
ordinary commonplaces. I have more prejudices than reasoned 
convictions upon that subject. I take for granted, indeed, as an 
undeniable proposition, that familiarity with our literature is 
desirable. It is desirable for us all to have the personal acquaint- 
ance of men better, wiser, more highly endowed than ourselves, 
Acquaintance with such men is not less desirable after their 
death. In some respects it is even more desirable. The dead 
man cannot, it is true, answer our questions or thrill us by his 
bodily presence; but neither can he alarm our modesty or repel 
us by accidental infirmities. If we could consciously meet a 
Shakespeare we’ should be struck dumb; but we are quite at 
our ease with that essence of Shakespeare which is compressed 
into a book. We can put him in our pockets, admit him to an 
audience when weare in the humour, and treat him as familiarly 
asa college chum. We can meet Dr. Johnson without the least 
fear that he will be personally rude, and stop Macaulay’s excessive 
flow of information by simply shutting up his pages. The man 
may be only unfortunate who, in his youth, has not been stimu- 
lated by the personal acquaintance of some revered contemporary. 
He is more than unfortunate, he is blameworthy, if he do not 
make the acquaintance of some of the great men from Chaucer to 
Lord Tennyson, from Bacon to Carlyle, who speak to us across 
the gulf of time or from regions inaccessible to us in person. 

The true object of the study of a man’s writings is, according 
to my definition, to make a personal friend of the author. You have 
not studied him thoroughly till you know the very trick of his 
speech, the turn of his thoughts, the characteristic peculiarities 
of his sentiments, of his imagery, of his mode of contemplating 
the world or human life. You should breathe a familiar atmo- 
sphere when you open his pages. If you meet a stray phrase of 


1 A Lecture delivered to the Students’ Association of St. Andrews, March 
26,1887. By Leslie Stephen. 
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his, it should ring in your ears with the accent of an old acquaint- 
ance; you should be able to swear to it as part of his coinage. 
You should ‘have learnt his great language, caught his clear accents, 
made him your pattern to live and to die,’ and, I will venture to add, 
you should then have passed beyond this stage of idolatry—which 
is good as a phase, but bad as a permanent state of mind—into 
that of sane and reasonable appreciation. Addison, in an often 
quoted passage, ridicules the reader who wants to know whether 
his author is short or tall, black or fair. Perhaps such a demand 
is excessive; but I do not feel that I really know an author till I 
almost fancy that I should recognise him if I met him at a railway 
station. That indeed proves that I know very few; but it marks 
what is my own ideal. How, then, to attain such knowledge? I 
begin by replying, that before reaching the root of the matter there 
are certain auxiliary studies which are obviously necessary and yet 
obviously external. They give the key, they do not lead us into 
the sanctuary. For example, one necessary preliminary is to learn 
our letters. But a bare power of reading does not take us very 
far, That part of our education was probably completed in our 
nurseries. In our nurseries also we generally suppose ourselves 
to have learnt the English language. Now it is thought super- 
fluous to insist upon a study of the alphabet, but a good deal 
is said of the importance of that scientific study of language which 
acquires the more sounding title, philology. For the study of a 
foreign literature it is, of course, indispensably necessary to learn 
the language, and generally at a comparatively late period. But 
for the study of English literature the question occurs whether 
we may not be presumed to have learnt more from our nurses than 
we shall ever acquire from our teachers. Philology is, of course, 
a most important and interesting study. An investigation of the 
great instrument of thought and of its processes of development 
has a genuine interest for philosophers, logicians, and even for 
historians and antiquaries, as well as for literary students. 
Philologists have to study the same documents as men of letters. 
They have to read Chaucer and Shakespeare, though with a very 
different purpose. So a chemist may study a picture as well 
as an art critic. The main interest of the one is in the pig- 
ments to which it owes its colour, as the main interest of the 
other is in the effect upon the imagination of a particular combi- 
nation of colours. The philologist, as such, can tell you the his- 
tory of a word used by Shakespeare, but as a philologist he has 
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nothing to do with the imaginative force of the sentence in which 
the word occurs. So far as the language is obsolete, so far as it 
has become a dead language, he can do something for you. He 
‘ can supplement the instruction which, as to the great bulk of the 
language, was already given in your nursery. Here and there he 
clears away an obscurity or points some allusion no longer 
manifest ; and we will, if you please, be duly thankful to him, and 
tell him that he has rendered us a real service. But, however 
valuable for other purposes, we must admit that he is nota guide 
to the kind of knowledge which we desire, but an humble atten- 
dant who has cleared a few stumbling-blocks from our path. 
There are other studies which make greater claims, and of 
which I must speak more fully. Literature is made up of words. 
It is a combination of raw materials which are all to be found in 
the dictionary. But it is,as we know, a combination governed 
by peculiar laws of its own. To study those laws scientifically 
must, therefore, it is urged, be an essential aim of the literary 
student. The historical method is now in the ascendant. It affects 
not only history in the old sense, but philosophy, political and 
social theory, and every other branch of inquiry which has to do 
with the development of living beings. No one would assert this 
more emphatically than I should do. One corollary is that we 
should study the history of our own literature, that we should not 
only trace it back to its origin in our own islands, but also to the 
great foreign literatures which have had so profound an influence 
upon our own. Especially, it is urged, no one can appreciate 
English literature without a knowledge of classical literature. 
You cannot, says one authority, fully estimate Chaucer unless you 
are familiar with Virgil, Statius, and Ovid. No one, says Mark 
Pattison, can follow Milton fully unless he has had at least a taste 
of Milton’s training ; that is, some knowledge of the authors whom 
Milton, we may not say plundered, but turned to account in every 
page of his poetry. The statement is not only plausible, but 
owes its plausibility to the fact that it contains a most important 
truth. Undoubtedly the sympathetic study of ancient master- 
pieces is a most admirable training for the literary student. Really 
to appropriate the great writers of Greece or Rome is to acquire 
a valuable possession. It is a great thing to know how the real 
masters take hold of a subject, in order to feel the vast difference 
between the great creative genius and the mere man of talent. 
The great classical works have an advantage not only as being 
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recognised masterpieces, but as being foreign. To know them is to 
recognise genius amongst unfamiliar shapes and surroundings. As 
an hour at Calais will put more fresh knowledge into your minds 
than a month in London, simply by making you realise that there 
are countries where babies talk French, so excursions into the wide 
expanse, 
Which deep-browed Homer ruled for his demesne, 

enables youto get rid of insular prejudices. Itis a training in the 
art of recognising the essential quality of genius apart from the local 
and temporary accidents which go so far to determine our taste in 
ordinary cases. I would emphatically assert the advantages of 
classical study—if any one disputed it—all the more ungrudgingly, 
I hope, because my own acquaintance with the classics is limited. 
But I shall not be therefore deterred from observing that even 
this study may be so conducted as to degenerate into mere cram. 
The average schoolboy gains little when he holds Latin to be an 
instrument of torture invented by some prehistoric Keate or 
Busby, and is painfully drilled into construing arma, the arms ; 
virumque, and the man ; cano, I sing. Nay, such men have been 
observed as the more scholarlike pedant who can unravel every 
crabbed passage in the most corrupt fragment of a Greek play, 
but has only learnt, like Thackeray’s Bardolph, to despise every- 
body who can’t put a slang song into Greek iambics or turn a 
police report into the language of Thucydides. I have known 
many classical scholars, of whom I can safely say that they excite 
my envy, because I can perceive how much their taste in modern 
has been refined and elevated by their study of ancient literature. 
But I have also, to be quite frank, known one or two who have 
only become better trained schoolboys, and have become more 
finical and pedantic without any perceptible improvement of their 
powers of appreciating literature. From which I only infer 
that it is possible even to learn Latin and Greek in a sense—in 
such a sense as to be a formidable competitor in an examination, 
and yet to gain a very poor training indeed. Such a man acquires 
something. He has the power of explaining allusions or producing 
parallel passages. He can track Milton in his appropriations, or 
say how many Greek poets have anticipated Gray’s remark about 
the rose which wastes its sweetness in the desert air. It is not 
only amusing but instructive to hunt out the curious coincidences 
of thought or phrase in great poets, or to see how a great writer 
makes his own of what he borrows. But the power of answering 
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one of the stock examiners” questions, ‘ explain the allusions in 
this passage,’ is consistent with complete insensibility to the 
merits of both passages. How far does such knowledge really aid 
your appreciation? Opening Milton at random, I find that the 
passage describing Satan, 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 
may imply recollections of the ‘ Odyssey,’ of the ‘ A‘neid,’ and of 
Tasso. The commentator is also good enough to tell us that there 
are many pines in Norway. Does the passage sound any the 
better or the worse? Pattison told us that only those classically 
trained could follow Milton. It is only such persons, I fully agree, 
who catch the full Miltonic aroma. But if I were asked to name 
some one whose soul would really ring like an echo to the 
majestic language of the great Puritan, I think that my mind, 
and the minds of a good many of us, would spontaneously recur 
to the name of one who has told us that he knows little Latin and 
no Greek—I mean Mr. John Bright. He cannot, he says very 
frankly, and it is a misfortune for him, appreciate Plato. But 
that defect is clearly compatible with unequalled mastery of some 
of the noblest strains of English eloquence, and it would be in- 
credible that a man who can use the instrument so skilfully 
should not appreciate its use by others. When, indeed, I am told 
that a knowledge of classical literature is not only most desirable, 
but even essential to a full appreciation of the modern literatures, 
I cannot but think that there is a gap in the logic. How do you 
learn to appreciate either? I know a lady of remarkable beauty ; I 
am told and I believe that she inherits the beauty from ber grand- 
mother. Do you imagine that I enjoy the sight of her beauty 
the less because I had not the happiness to know her grand- 
mother? The knowledge of the fact is interesting to me as an 
humble disciple of Mr. Darwin; it is a case of ‘ heredity,’ and 
therefore relevant to a scientific inquiry. Similarly, if I wish to 
explain how English literature comes to have certain peculiarities, 
I must know the sources from which it is derived. But after all 
there is a vast difference between what is called knowing a thing’s 
history and really knowing the thing itself, between really having 
an ear for music and knowing how, for example, modern harmony 
has grown out of strumming on some prehistoric barbarous tom- 
tom. No amount of such knowledge will give you the ear; nor 
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will any knowledge of the relations between English and classical’ 
literature of itself endow you with the true faculty for perceiving 
the beauties of either. We cannot honestly deny the fact that 
many of our greatest writers owed little or nothing to any 
classical training, even when they possessed it. It is enough to 
run over the bare names of Shakespeare and Bunyan and Defoe 
and Burns and Dickens, to say nothing of many less distinguished. 
Cobbett wrote incomparably better English than Dr. Parr, and 
Mr. Bright has a style very superior to—I will not give a name. 
Criticism requires a wider knowledge though less genius than 
original authorship ; but I cannot discover that our finest critic of 
some of the most important English literature—I mean Charles 
Lamb—owed anything to his scanty scholarship. 

Admitting, then, most heartily the great value of a genuine 
study of classical literature, I yet am forced to regard it rather as 
one of the studies by which our tastes may be improved and our per- 
ceptions refined than as an indispensable mode of training. There 
is one other kind of study upon which I may spend a word or two. 
Recent critics, I observe, are fond of dwelling upon what they 
call the ‘ form ’ as distinguished from the ‘ content’ of poetry, and 
are given to insist that the important question is not what a man 
says but how he says it. I will not diverge into a discussion of 
this statement, which like many others may, as I hold, be true and 
important or very much the reverse according to our interpretation 
of its precise meaning. I will only note that, on one acceptation, 
it amounts to recommending the most barren and mechanical 
study as the only genuine study. You are, it is sometimes sug- 
gested, to study a poet’s metres and neglect his meaning. The 
difference between successive schools of poetry is not in the senti- 
ments which they express, but in the mechanism by which they 
contrive to express them. And thus a literary revolution is 
explained like a revolution in the practical sciences. Somebody 
invented a new scheme of versification as somebody invented a 
new application of steam or electricity. To which I shall only 
say that the metrical systems and so forth which appear in 
different periods are undoubtedly worth study, and here, as every- 
where, so far as the knowledge is useful, we should be careful to 
have accurate knowledge. But it is a palpable mistake, as I 
think, to speak of such changes as a cause instead of a symptom. 
If Pope preferred a smooth and monotonous system of verse to the 
rougher but more varied versification of his predecessors, the fact 
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is to be noted, but not to be assigned as an explanation. The 
system of Pope was not due to an invention of ten-syllabled 
couplets, as the change in weaving was due to Arkwright’s inven- 
tion of the spinning-machine. It came when it was wanted. It 
was wanted when a new order of thoughts and feelings had to be 
expressed. The new order of thought and feeling was not created 
by the new mechanism, but determined its adoption. The literary 
revolution, to which we give the name of Wordsworth or Coleridge, 
was no more caused by the invention of a new literary fashion 
than the great political revolution by the abandonment of wigs 
and laced coats. Wigs and laced coats went with other things of 
more importance as men’s social and political and religious instincts 
underwent a change; and the minor change, too, is worth noting 
as a symptom. But to treat the symptom as the cause, or to 
suppose that the external changes can be studied to any purpose 
without reference to the underlying causes to which they were 
due, is to miss the whole significance of literary or any other kind 
of history. 

And this leads to a further inquiry. Where are we to look 
for the real significance of such changes? Literature may be 
considered in two ways. A book is the utterance of an individual 
mind. Itis the sic cogitavit of a Francis Bacon, a William Shake- 
speare, or an Alexander Pope. But it does not depend simply 
upon the individual mind. Every individual is a constituent 
part of a society. He transmutes as well as creates. He utters 
his own thoughts, but he is also the organ through which the 
spirit of the age utters its thoughts. He looks upon the world, 
but he is also, in part at least, a product of its development. His 
philosophy, the enthusiasms which stir him, the doubts which 
torment him, the answers which he supplies to them, the form in 
which he states the eternal problems and tries to utter a solution, 
are all in great measure determined for him by the social element 
in which he lives. This has become a commonplace. No one 
would now think that Shakespeare could be criticised fully 
without some knowledge of Elizabeth’s time, or Pope without a 
knowledge of Anne’s time, or Byron without a knowledge of the 
Revolutionary time. Literature in this aspect is simply one 
function of the social organism—if you will allow me to use the 
philosophical slang of the day—and any serious treatment of it 
must recognise the fact. The greatest men, it is true, say what 
is of interest for all times; but even the very greatest, the 
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Homers and Dantes and Shakespeares, say it in the dialect and 
under all the conditions of their own time. 

So far, then, as the study of literature can be—I will not say 
made truly scientific, for it is idle to speak of science in relation 
to the vague and tentative judgments which alone are possible 
now, but—treated in a scientific spirit, that is, examined im- 
partially and placed in due correlation with all the truths known 
to us, it is essential to understand in some degree the time as 
well as the man, because only through the time can we fully 
understand the man. In this sense the special studies which I 
have mentioned are all in various degrees relevant; they are 
useful auxiliary studies: the study of the language, of the forms 
of expression, of the previous literatures which have influenced 
our own, all call attention either to the symptoms or to the causes 
of important facts which we have to take into account. But I 
think that we can see the importance of another kind of study 
still more intimately connected with our aims. Let me try to 
show how, as I conceive, it may be of real assistance, even at the 
price of repeating some very familiar truths. You should, I 
say, understand the spirit of the age, and by that I do not 
mean that you should study what is called the philosophy of 
history. There is, indeed, no more fascinating study; but, in 
the first place, the doctrines which it announces are still the 
guesses of clever men rather than the established conclusions 
of scientific observers ; and, in the next place, true or false, they 
are abstract theories, not concrete pictures. What you require 
is not a clever analysis, but a vivid representation of the period. 
You should see it, not be full of formula about it. An architect 
upon glancing at an old building can tell you to what century or 
to what generation it belongs. When you turn over a book you 
should possess the instinct which enables you to give a shrewd 
guess as to whether, for example, it was written before or after 
1760, in the days of George II. or of George ITI. If, now, you 
were studying the period of which Dryden was the literary auto- 
crat, I believe that few bits of reading would give you more real 
help than that admirable third chapter of Macaulay’s history 
which, with all its faults, gives the most graphic and picturesque 
account of English society at the time. Or, if you go to con- 
temporary documents, nothing would enable you to construct 
such a picture for yourselves as the diaries of Pepys or the 
memoirs of Grammont; or, if I may mention a favourite book 
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of my own, the volumes of the State trials which deal with that 
period. Nothing enables you to see so clearly the various hetero- 
geneous elements of which society was then composed, and to 
understand what was the audience whose tastes Dryden con- 
sidered in every line that he wrote, the great seminal thoughts 
which were then fermenting and struggling for utterance, and the 
imagery which typified them most completely, as the documents 
which bring before you the men themselves, with all their hopes 
and fears and beliefs and doubts and passions. If English litera- 
ture is more intelligible when read in conjunction with the 
classics, I. certainly hold that our understanding is still more 
improved by reading it in conjunction with English history. To 
explain myself more clearly, let me take a particular instance, 
Suppose, for example, that you wish to study Pope, who, of course, 
represents a most important moment in the development of 
English literature. Some peculiarities of Pope’s poetry are set 
out in every manual upon English literature. There is his 
famous theory of‘ correctness ;’ there are the limitations which he 
accepted or introduced into English verse, and the so-called con- 
ventionality which produced the so-called reaction of Wordsworth 
and his school ; and it is, of course, necessary to know what were 
the peculiarities thus indicated and what was the history of their 
growth and decay. But if it be necessary to know this, it is 
necessary also to pass beyond this knowledge. Why did he adopt 
these canons of taste, and why did they so impress his contem- 
poraries? No answer can be suggested from the bare facts them- 
selves; you must feel the relation between the facts and the whole 
spirit of the time. Pope, again, was, after a fashion, classical. 
Some of his best forms are his imitations of Horace; and his 
most popular was the translation of the ‘Iliad.’ Some critics 
indeed tell us that you will like Pope’s ‘Iliad’ better in proportion 
to your ignorance of Homer’s ‘ Iliad.’ We may grant, in spite of 
this, that the enjoyment of Pope is facilitated by a knowledge of 
Homer, and especially of Horace, to whom he had so close an 
affinity. Yet the question remains, why did Pope and his con- 
temporaries venerate the classics ? why, for example, did they use 
‘Gothic’ as simply a term of reproach ? what was the spirit of the 
age which led them to set so high a value upon the qualities 
which they recognised in classical literature? Unless we can 
give some sort of answer to such questions we must fail to 
perceive the significance of the facts we observe, or to enter really 
into the spirit of our author. To give an answer we must be able 
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not merely to use the proper formula about certain analogies, but 
to transport ourselves at will to the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Now, I shall not attempt any answer, but I shall try to 
indicate briefly how an answer should, in my opinion, be sought. 
There are, as I conceive, two main directions of study relevant to 
such an inquiry. We want to know something of the philosophy 
and, still more, something of the social conditions of the time. 
Pope’s most ambitious, though not most successful, work, is the 
‘Essay on Man.’ The ‘Essay on Man’ is a kind of cento from 
the popular writers upon philosophy of the day. It is full of 
passages taken almost bodily from such men as Samuel Clarke 
and Lord Shaftesbury and Leibnitz, and a great part of it seems 
to have been a versification of the prose in which Bolingbroke 
very rashly expressed his views of contemporary philosophy. 
Reading it without some knowledge of these dectrines is like 
reading modern literature without having heard of Darwinism. 
But the importance of such knowledge is not confined to this 
particular work, still less to the explanation of particular phrases 
or allusions. It is important because the whole tone of Pope’s 
poetry is determined by his immersion in the speculations of the 
day. Why is it, for example, that whereas Milton sought to ‘justify 
the ways of God to man’ by giving a concrete history of the great 
events which revealed the Divine purpose, Pope, adopting the 
same phrase, and wishing to ‘ vindicate the ways of God to man,’ 
proceeds to versify a number of abstract arguments? The differ- 
ence was imposed by the conditions of the time, by all the 
differences to which we refer when we say that Milton was a 
Puritan and that Pope was what has been called a Christian Deist. 
To understand that difference we must understand something of 
the philosophical history of the day, and unless we understand it 
we shall never appreciate the curiously didactic tendency which 
is one of the marked characteristics not only of the ‘Essay on 
Man,’ but of all Pope’s best work, and of most of the best work of 
the time, and which leads to its greatest fault, the confusion 
between the proper spheres of poetry and of logic. To perceive 
Pope’s drift, to understand why he adopts modes of utterance 
which to us seem to be essentially prosaic, and to recognise the 
poet under the dealer in epigrams and commonplaces, we must 
know something of the intellectual revolution; of the immense 
breach which had taken place between the new philosophy and 
the old teaching of the schools; of the vast impression upon the 
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imagination as well as upon the reason of Newton’s gigantic 
discoveries; of the change in the whole modes of reasoning 
involved in Locke’s new departure; of the kind of deification 
of ‘common sense’ characteristic of the philosophy, of the theo- 
logy, of the politics, and therefore also of the literature of the 
time. We must appreciate the aspiration expressed in Berkeley’s 
famous verses for a time when men shall cease to impose for 
truth and sense ‘the pedantry of courts and schools; ’ the aspira- 
tion which involved an appeal from learned recluses and monas- 
tics wrapped in mystery to the clear common sense of a circle 
of educated men. That spirit shows itself in all the men of the 
day—in Berkeley, in Addison, in Swift, in Shaftesbury, in Bishop 
Butler, in Bolingbroke, not less than in Pope ; and without some 
sense of that fact you will be at a loss to understand either the 
aims or the methods of Pope and his contemporaries, 

Briefly, to understand the literature you must know something 
of the philosophy ; and this, though pre-eminently true of a period 
like Pope’s, where the absence of a clear distinction is a special 
characteristic, is more or less true of all periods. Between Shake- 
speare and Bacon, between Dryden and Hobbes, between Shelley 
and Godwin, between Scott and Burke, between Wordsworth’s 
poetry and Coleridge’s philosophy, there is more than a relation of 
contemporaneity. I do not mean, however, that any profound 
philosophical study is needed. Far from it. I only mean that 
you must have some such acquaintance with the general drift of 
thought as Pope himself possessed—which, to say the truth, was 
superficial enough—before you can fairly appreciate him, or cease 
to be repelled by some otherwise unintelligible peculiarities. But 
still more necessary is a study which, in truth, is closely connected 
with this. The study of the philosophy is most intimately con- 
nected with the study of society. The philosophical movement 
was congenial to, if it was not due to, the peculiar conditions of 
society. No human being was ever more acutely sensitive to the 
opinions of the day than Pope. Nobody ever reflected more ac- 
curately the special phases of the social life. The ‘Rape of the 
Lock,’ the ‘ Dunciad,’ or the prologue and epilogue to the Satires, 
all his most undeniable successes, first take their true colouring 
when you know the people for whom they were written ; when you 
have a clear vision of Queen Anne ‘ taking sometimes counsel and 
sometimes tea’ at Hampton Court, quarrelling with the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and going to meet Harley at Mrs. Masham’s; 
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when you can elect yourself a member of Addison’s ‘little senate,’ 
where Steele, listening reverentially over his cups, and Budgell 
and Tickell and namby-pamby Philips are sitting round in rapt 
admiration, or follow the great man to Holland House and watch 
him writing a ‘Spectator’ and revolving round two foci, each 
marked by a bottle of port; or sit up with Swift when he gets 
under his blankets on a cold night to scribble off the last events 
of the day to Stella, or meet the ‘ Brothers’ Club’ at dinner to 
discuss the proper policy of the Tory ministry; or drive over with 
Pope himself in a chariot to sit with Bolingbroke under a hay- 
stack and talk bad metaphysics in a pasture painted with spades 
and rakes; or let his waterman row you up from Westminster 
stairs to see his garden and present a crystal for his grotto, and 
talk to Gay and Swift till your host says, ‘Gentlemen, I leave to 
your wine,’ and leaves three of you to finish the pint from which 
he has deducted two glasses, You must follow him invisibly 
to his bed, where he will have paper and pens by his side, lest he 
should wake in the night, parturient of a couplet, and have no 
proper cradle ready for its reception. He will awake raging over 
some smart saying attributed to Lady Mary or Lord Hervey, and 
excogitate a stinging retort to be remembered at this day by all 
educated men, though nine out of ten may have forgotten its 
origin. Or perhaps he will add a tinge of bitterness to one of the 
passages in the ‘Dunciad,’ where he lashes his multitudinous 
foes. We should see them, too, poor wretches, far away in the 
recesses of Grub Street, in the garret where the printer’s devil 
finds them, robed in an old sack with holes for the passage of their 
arms, and desperately tearing their way through the translation of 
a French translation of a classic, with the help of a dictionary. 
Nor must we forget to see Pope on his best side ; to see how his 
eye shines and his lip trembles when he turns a delicate com- 
pliment to an old friend; with what touching gentleness he 
fondles his old mother, as Walpole sneeringly puts it, and wakes, 
perhaps, to write those exquisite verses which still show us what 
true feeling lurked in the deformed and spiteful little bundle of 
nerves : 

Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 

With lenient arts, extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and soothe the bed of death ; 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky. 
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Carlyle could never write about a man till he had framed a 
credible portrait of his appearance. Macaulay used to ramble in 
the streets of London, trying to reconstruct a vision of the houses 
as occupied by the old generation so long vanished from sensible 
perception. To make some such picture as a background for our 
poet is, I hold, most essential for a clear appreciation. We shall 
understand the conditions under which Pope worked when we 
know the enemies, big and small, whom he dreaded, and upon 
whom he took vengeance; the greater men whose approval he 
courted with genuine affection ; the critical circles, who revered 
him as an authority because he adopted and reflected their senti- 
ments with unequalled skill. His best poetry is the incarnation 
of his and their conversation: the refined and elaborated essence 
by a man of genius, full of such epigrams as would tell with 
men of the world, drinking at the coffee-houses or meeting for 
friendly suppers to polish their wits by collision; deficient in 
romance, for the romantic to such men suggested the ridiculous 
and the old-fashioned ; teaching by direct precept rather than by 
imagery, for they cared nothing for the old mythology; embody- 
ing commonplaces, for the talk of such men avoided the depths 
and the raptures of poetry, and yet superabundantly keen, some- 
times even profound in substance, though never seeking the pro- 
found at the risk of obscurity; and far more often really tender, 
though shy in openly repressing tenderness, and dreading senti- 
mentality as the deadly sin. Jeel this; see these men as they 
were, and so you will understand why Pope uttered himself in his 
characteristic fashion, and see the real power which was hidden 
under an unfamiliar mask. 

And how to feel this? By reading some of the most delight- 
ful books in the language. By reading Addison and Swift, and 
Pope’s own correspondence, and Lady Mary’s letters, and ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ and ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ and Gay and Parnell, and a 
crowd of smaller writers, just as they come in your way. Of all 
books—but I speak professionally, for I refer to my own trade 
none are more delightful than good biographies. I will not sug- 
gest that you should read a certain dictionary of biography, 
because it is not yet finished, though when it is finished you will 
have, in fifty moderately thick volumes, a pretty full introduc- 
tion to English literary history. But I do think that in the study 
of biography.you are led by the pleasantest of paths into the 
fullest possession of that concrete picture of a man’s surroundings 
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which I should desire you to possess. I will take one example. 
Let me speak from my own experience. I had the good fortune, 
when a boy, to read what is to me, I will confess, the most 
purely delightful of all books—I mean Boswell’s ‘ Life of John- 
son.’ I read it from cover to cover, backwards and forwards, over 
and over, through and through, till I nearly knew it by heart; 
and I should like nothing better than to read it again to-morrow. 
Just consider to what a circle you are introduced. There are the 
two main figures, forming a contrast in real life scarcely sur- 
passable by Don Quixote and Sancho Panza—Johnson, physically, 
a giant deformed by disease and infirmity ; intellectually, one 
vast mass of common sense and humorous shrewdness, masked by 
outrageous prejudices, and, morally, hiding a woman’s tenderness 
and a hero’s independence of spirit under the roughness of a street 
porter; a man who begins by disgusting you, who soon extorts your 
respect, and who ends by making you love him like a dear friend. 
And Boswell, the inimitable, who has something amiable in all 
his follies, even, if I may say so, in his vices; whose vanity is 
redeemed by an unstinted and hearty appreciation of excellence 
which amounts to genius; with whom we sympathise because 
he lays bare so unsparingly weaknesses of his own, which, as 
our own conscience tells us, are not quite without certain corre- 
sponding germs in our own bosoms, who thus makes a kind of 
vicarious confession for us, which we enjoy though we would not 
imitate; whose indomitable gaiety, whose boundless powers of 
enjoying every excitement, even the excitement of confessing 
his sins and making good resolutions for the future, disarms all 
our antipathies—this unparalleled fool of genius attracts us as 
much as the master whose steps he dogged, and whose very 
foibles he copied. And this delightful pair are only the centre of 
acircle. Boswell opens the door to the whole literary history of the 
century. Johnson comes into contact in his youth with Pope 
and Swift, who had known the wits of Charles’s days, and in his 
age with Hannah More, who made a pet of Macaulay, and with 
Miss Burney, who lived long enough to have made, if she had 
chosen, a pet of me. By friendship or hostility he touches 
all the great Englishmen of his time. Think only of three 
friends, of all of whom Boswell gives us the most intimate 
glimpses: Burke, incomparably the greatest writer upon poli- 
tical philosophy whom these islands have ever produced; 
Goldsmith, who ‘touched nothing that he did not adorn,’ 
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author of some of the most exquisite poetry and of the most 
exquisite idyl of country life in our language; and Reynolds, 
the first of English painters, who still preserves for us the most 
admirable representations of his great contemporaries, and whose 
art seems to admit us to the most charming domesticities of 
the day, and might teach even women to find a new charm in 
infancy. These are only the most conspicuous figures in a 
gallery including so many eminent figures, and full of character- 
istic touches even when we have to do with their hostile en- 
counters. We smile now at Johnson’s judgments of Rousseau, 
whom he would have sentenced to transportation, and of Homer, 
whose philosophy he regarded as an illustration of the folly of 
trying to milk the bull when you are not satisfied with the 
cow. To know an epoch we want to know its prejudices as 
well as its new ideas, and of the most dogged prejudices we 
certainly find an ample crop in Boswell. And where should 
we find a better illustration of the stalwart loyalty of the day 
than in Johnson’s two famous interviews with George III. and 
with the arch-demagogue Wilkes—the last the very gem of 
Boswell’s unsurpassable book. ‘Johnson,’ says Carlyle, ‘ was 
the last of the Tories.’ In studying Boswell you will learn 
to know what that means. When you have read it you have 
had a glimpse both of the tendencies, social and intellectual, 
which were thus bringing on the revolution, and of that huge 
mass of manly, pigheaded, prejudiced, stupid, judicious, sel- 
fish, patriotic, invincible common sense which crushed for a 
time the revolutionists of England, though it was far indeed 
from exterminating the seeds of a profound revolution. You 
might go far to complete your study by reading two delightful, 
though curiously contrasted, collections of letters—the letters of 
the lovable recluse Cowper, who incidentally reveals what was 
fermenting in quiet country circles, and the most admirable 
letters of the not too lovable Walpole, which will show you what 
was going on in circles which scarcely deigned to cast an eye 
upon Johnson. It will be set before you by an observer whom 
Macaulay chooses to ridicule as a fribble unworthy of serious 
attention, but who, if I be not greatly mistaken, had, beneath 
all his atfectations, one of the keenest eyes of all his con- 
temporaries, and who certainly wrote letters unsurpassable in 
the English language. If he had some of the failings generally 
attributed to the French, he had, what is far rarer, some of the 
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high qualities which make the French unrivalled as memoir 
writers and correspondents. 

Through such readings, I have said, you gain a vivid concrete 
picture of the men of the day. You will learn the folly of the 
fashion, now dying out, of simply abusing the eighteenth century. 
You will learn how many men then lived admirable domestic 
lives, how much there was of kindliness and good feeling, and 
sincere wish to grapple with the evils of the day. Such a study 
will help, as I have hinted, to a genuine appreciation of the 
political, the social, and the ecclesiastical movements of the time. 
And therefore by the same process it will enable you to enter 
into the literature—to understand Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ and ‘ Rasselas’ and ¢ Lives of the Poets,’ even, it may be, 
his ‘ Rambler,’ which I admit is greatly in need of some shoeing- 
horn—to delight in Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller, and ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ to enjoy Gray’s exquisite art, much as it was reviled 
by Johnson, at the same time that you will penetrate into the 
priceless treasure-trove of Burke’s political wisdom, and even 
judge more wisely of Gibbon’s monumental history, or of Adam 
Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ 

You may be inclined to say that I am making large demands. 
For a Macaulay or a Carlyle, who wish to present a complete pic- 
ture of the whole complex life of a period, such reading may be 
desirable or necessary. But most of us have neither the porten- 
tous memory of Macaulay nor the imaginative intensity of Carlyle, 
nor the opportunity of poring over the old records till we can 
reclothe the dead bones of history. To this I reply, first, that 
the time required is not so very great. ‘To read Boswell and 
Walpole and Cowper, to glance over a few old periodicals like the 
‘(rentleman’s Magazine’ and the ‘ Annual Register,’ to read the 
regular histories of the day, so as to have a skeleton map of dates 
and facts, requires no exclusive absorption in the study. A little 
leisure and a little enthusiasm will go a very long way. But I 
must next reply that study of this kind, like the others I have 
mentioned, is still in one respect not sufficient, and in another 
not necessary. It is not sufficient, because, after all, what a man 
wants for the appreciation of books is not so much to have this or 
that kind of knowledge as to be a clever fellow and to have a 
sensitive nature. A great though misunderstood philosopher, 
called Dogberry, observed that ‘to read and write comes by 
nature.’ With proper limits, that aphorism, as applied to the 
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reading or writing of books, is very sound. You want faculties 
which cannot be put into you, if they are absent, by any educa- 
tion, and which have a provoking way of asserting their existence 
—-to the great confusion of education theorists—when they have 
received none of the orthodox pabulum. I don’t want to say a 
word against education. If I did, indeed, I should probably be 
here in some personal danger. In reality, I only wish to argue 
on behalf of a wide and thorough education. But we ought, in 
honesty, to recognise one fact sometimes neglected. A good edu- 
cation for literary purposes is by no means exclusively an educa- 
tion in literature. To appreciate Shakespeare you want something 
much more important than cramming with facts. To enjoy 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ the best qualification is to be one-and-twenty 
(which is compatible with being also thirty or forty). To enjoy 
‘Hamlet’ it is, perhaps, better to be, let us say, fifty-four. The 
education which comes through life, through the possession of 
certain passions and feelings, is the most important of all educa- 
tion. But, I hasten to observe, this does not tell against educa- 
tion in general, but only against a narrow education which fails 
to stimulate all our powers. The best way to learn military arts 
is not to be drilled in them from childhood, but to spend many 
childish hours in field sports and games which brace the nerves 
and sharpen the eyes. I will venture to say what may sound 
paradoxical. Of all studies that which has the least in common 
with literary study is, I suppose, the study of mathematics. I 
will add that mathematicians are apt to acquire certain rather 
mistaken prejudices in literary matters. But if I were asked 
whether a young man would best fit himself for a literary career 
or for the study of literature by reading books about authors or 
by reading mathematics (supposing him to have only time for one 
pursuit), I should unhesitatingly advise mathematics. Not, of 
course, that he will learn anything directly useful. He will never 
require to apply the binomial theorem to the criticism of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ But an exclusive reading of mere criticism on literary 
history has a strong tendency to make a man a prig, to suppress 
all spontaneous and independent judgment, and to leave his 
general faculties undeveloped. A study of mathematics, on the 
other hand, has been, since Plato’s days, the most admirable 
system of intellectual gymnastics ever devised; it braces and in- 
vigorates the mental fibre, it makes a man appreciate clear, 
vigorous, uncompromising reason, and familiarises him with the 
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most perfectiy adequate expression of certain forms of thought. 
Therefore, though he has not the information required, though he 
has not learnt a single applicable truth, he has so far the advan- 
tage of coming to any study with vigorous faculty, with a trained 
perception for certain essential qualities of all good work, scientific 
and literary, and without being sworn to the special tenets of any 
little critical school. He will at least appreciate the cardinal virtue 
of clearness. I confess that I attach more importance to the judg- 
ment of a man of vigorous intellect tackling a new book without 
any knowledge of previous critical dogmas than to the judgment 
of the professed critic of less vigour who utters his opinions in 
mortal fear of contradicting something that has been said by 
Ste.-Beuve or Mr. Matthew Arnold. And this brings me to the 
second point, that such training as I have suggested is not essen- 
tial. I have tried to show, and it is my firm belief, that it is 
extremely useful, especially when combined with all other means 
of training. But I cannot conclude without also insisting upon 
the fact that even if it be not attainable there is still no reason 
why aman should not learn, within certain limits, to enjoy and 
appreciate the masterpieces of literature. This is rather a delicate 
subject, but I must seek very briefly to explain what I think. 
There is an old controversy as to the relative value of the critical 
and the vulgar judgment of books. At times, as in the familiar 
cases of Bunyan and Defoe, the vulgar have forced the critics to 
accept their verdict. At times the critical few have recognised 
merit which has only by degrees won acceptance with the multi- 
tude. The critics, like the vulgar, have special weaknesses and 
prejudices which often obscure their judgment. Without arguing 
the point, Iam content to observe that, in my opinion, lasting 
success with either class is enough to prove merit, and that, in 
any case, the fact that the ignorant have sometimes had the best 
of it is enough to prove that an ignorant person may have a sound 
judgment. He has the great advantage of spontaneity—of ad- 
miring a thing because it affects him, not because he has been 
told that he ought to admire it. 

To preserve this spontaneity in all our judgments should be 
one of our very first objects, however much training we may 
undergo. Sincerity in such matters is of the very essence of all 
sound opinion. There are, I think, two rules in this matter. 
Never persuade yourselves that you like what you don’t like; not 
if it be ‘Faust’ or ‘ Hamlet,’ or the ‘Divina Commedia,’ or the 
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‘Tliad.’ Sham liking is far worse than honest stupidity. But, again, 
do not presume to think that your dislike to an accepted masterpiece 
proves it not to be a masterpiece. The chances are a thousand ora 
million to one that you are wrong, and not all the generations 
which have accepted them. If Shakespeare was not a poet, Shake- 
speare’s influence is as great a mystery as would be the 
elevation of Vesuvius without volcanic energy. Confess, therefore, 
your incapacity, and by all means confess it frankly, but do not 
parade it as a discovery. Try again, and see if Shakespeare will 
not improve. If he doesn’t, try to explain why he has impressed 
other people, and calculate the chances of its being due to their 
folly or to your obtuseness. 

But can we in any case expect a genuine appreciation without 
preparatory training—without knowing the history of a book, the 
age in which it was produced, the parallel phenomena in other 
literatures, and so forth? To that question I think that an answer 
may be suggested by one fact which is tolerably familiar to you 
here, and which I mention with all due reserve. You have all 
read ‘Old Mortality.’ You are acquainted with Mause Headrigg 
and Ephraim Macbriar and Balfour of Burley. Each of those 
admirable types of the old Covenanters is familiar, beyond the 
familiarity of mere literary students, with the one book which to 
many Scots in their rank of life has been the whole of literature, 
and the study of which was the only preparatory study for one 
of the masterpieces of our language, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
The Bible is read by millions who know hardly any other book, 
and who know and care nothing for any auxiliary study. To them, 
of course, it is something far more than a mere literary study. 
But do they or do they not appreciate, for example, the Psalms of 
David —not simply as inspired documents, but as exalted poetry ? 
If I may take Scott’s judgment, as represented in such characters 
as Mause Headrigg or Davie Deans, the answer is not perfectly 
simple. Such people, he would obviously say, managed to ‘find 
what they sought; the phrase about smiting the Amalekite 
hip and thigh suited them better than the precept of turning 
the second cheek; they found a pattern in Jael’s treatment 
of Sisera, and somehow failed to pay equal attention to the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. And, moreover, Scott would have 
said, or we may certainly say for him, that their views of history 
would not have been those of the most judicious inquirers, and that 
they had very erroneous opinions as to the circumstances and 
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times under which the Old and New Testaments were composed. 
Yet as evidently they were profoundly influenced by their 
studies ; the Biblical language and history had entered into their 
very souls; and the narrative which they revered, the Psalms 
which became their battle-cry, had no small share in generating 
that heroic courage under torture and defeat which Scott, with 
all his Cavalier prejudices and all his abhorrence of Jacobinism, 
cannot help recognising, as a chivalrous antagonist, amongst the 
persecuted Covenanters. 

Now, making all due corrections, we may, I think, deduce 
from this instance some of the limitations and merits of untrained 
reading. The man who reads ‘without note or comment,’ trusts 
to his own unaided sagacity, and makes no auxiliary studies, 
has undoubtedly some enormous disadvantages. He will be 
liable to error if he reasons upon the books he loves as his- 
torical documents; for, of course, it is essential in that view to 
know all that can be known of the time and conditions of author- 
ship. He will be liable to blunder if he speaks as a critic; he 
may cite as proofs of original genius what is manifestly borrowed, 
and entirely misconceive the true relations of his favourite books 
to other literature. Lamb, who read the English drama as a 
lover, who entered into its spirit as no one has done, and inter- 
prets it with unrivalled felicity, only illustrated his own want of 
knowledge when he ventured upon asserting the superiority of 
Marlowe’s ‘ Dr. Faustus’ to Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ The simple reader, 
again, who reads like Lamb, is specially likely to read into books 
where he should read out of them ; to attribute to the authors his 
own thoughts, and to find edification like the proverbial old lady in 
the blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia’—to confound between an author’s 
meaning and the thoughts which he accidentally suggests. To be 
fair, we should perhaps add that the most ignorant of critics can 
hardly excel some philosophical commentators in this respect—Ger- 
man critics of Shakespeare, for example. But for mere literary pur-- 
poses this failing is of less importance than the opposite error—the 
error of leaving out instead of adding; the ignorant reader not 
only misses special allusions to facts or to previous writers, but fre- 
quently a writer’s whole drift: the covert satire which is really 
the vitalising salt of an epigram; the political or philosophical 
inference which is suggested instead of bluntly stated; he fails 
to perceive the intensity of passion which burns under a studiously 
compressed manner, or the sagacity which pierces some current 
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sophism by the assertion of some obvious truth now looking like 
a commonplace; and he is kept at a distance by some mannerism 
or conventional mode of speech which really only lies on the sur- 
face. Shakespeare’s Ulysses speaks of that ‘ touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin,’ that 


All with one consent praise newborn gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o’erdusted. 


We all more or less suffer from the illusion which leads us to value 
the coinage, not in proportion to its intrinsic value, but to the 
gloss of novelty and to the modernness of the image and super- 
scription. It is the common error, in short, which makes us 
prefer the last volumes from the circulating library to Scott or 
TVielding, or to regard the last leading article as eclipsing Junius 
or even the ‘ Letters on a Regicide Peace.’ It is right, indeed, 
as well as almost inevitable, that we should be more interested 
by our contemporaries than by writers of the past; but it is 
undesirable, it is indeed fatal to true literary appreciation, that we 
should be deluded by this error of intellectual perspective into 
misconceiving the true magnitude of the fixed stars of literature 
when we are blinded by the meteors of to-day. And this is pre- 
cisely the main use of those auxiliary studies of which I have 
spoken. Since the great men lose some influence by not being 
our contemporaries, we must be able to make ourselves their con- 
temporaries ; to get rid of this common illusion; to overcome an 
obstacle which, though often trifling in itself, may frequently 
generate a complete incapacity for perceiving the true relations of 
things, and permanently withhold from us possessions which, when 
we have once made a little effort, become invaluable. It is briefly 
the function of such study to rub off the dust which makes the 
gold less attractive than the base metal gilt. 

In this sense, the use of such studies, however great, is yet 
negative. They remove a film from our eyes, but cannot of them- 
selves give us eyesight. The reading of the ignorant man has 
often the superlative advantage, that it is a reading of love. 
The greatest writers show their power in nothing more than this, 
that they put so much inextinguishable fire into their work that 
even at the distance of centuries, with all the disadvantages of 
unfamiliar language and unintelligible allusions, and half unintelli- 
gible purpose, the glow can be felt beneath the drift and accumu- 
lation of centuries by men who are congenial in soul though 
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unprepared by culture. Keats could feel the charm of Homer 
through the translation of Chapman, though Chapman had been 
dead for two centuries and Homer belonged to an almost pre- 
historic world. The Psalms of David, I have said, stir millions 
who have no preparatory knowledge except of their own language. 
And frequently a man can wrestle and struggle intoa perception 
of the essential meaning and beauty of a great author with 
surprisingly little training. But, as a rule, sucha feat can only be 
achieved by men of abnormal intelligence. Judicious training 
can greatly diminish the impediments which keep at bay all but 
the keenest intelligence, and help to complete the knowledge and 
strengthen the perceptions even of the keenest. Most of us are 
absolutely in need of it, and every one may be helped by it. Yet 
that is not enough unless the patient can also minister to himself ; 
unless he has that intense appetite for the study which will some- 
times overcome all apparent obstacles, though it will be the 
keener when the obstacles are removed. To teach so as to 
stimulate that appetite and not to quench it by irrelevant cram is 
the great problem for the teacher. And therefore I will add 
one corollary: as a rule, the best way of beginning the study of 
literature is to read that book which you can read with pleasure, 
or, if possible, with enthusiasm. I will not say—I wish I could— 
that there are no mischievous books. But (making obvious 
deductions) I am quite ready to accept with Gibbon the ‘ tolerating 
maxim of the elder Pliny’ that there is hardly any book from 
which you cannot derive some good. I am convinced that no 
reading is good which is not in some degree reading with an 
appetite. Iam almost ready to invert the maxim, and to say that 
all reading with an appetite is necessarily good. 

Some distinguished men have recently been amusing themselves 
with the insoluble problem, Which are the best hundred books ? 
I say insoluble, because to my mind the best book for any man is 
that in which he takes most interest; and as men’s powers and 
tastes vary indefinitely, and there is no power and no taste which 
may not be stimulated by reading, so the suitability of books 
depends upon the idiosyncrasy of the reader, One man prefers 
metaphysics and another poetry; one is a devourer of novels and 
another of biography, and a third of travels, and a fourth of history, 
and a fifth of antiquarian research, and a sixth of theological 
controversy, and a seventh of politics ; one likes the classics and 
another Oriental or modern English literature ; one is an enthu- 
siast for Scott, and one for Coleridge, and a third for Alexandre 
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Dumas, and so forth. Which is the best? That depends on the 
man ; but all are good, and whichever rouses his mind most, and 
commands his sympathies most powerfully, is in all probability the 
best for him. Literature represents all the reasonings and feelings 
and passions of civilised men in all ages. As Coleridge says— 
All thoughts, all passions, all desires, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


We may apply the words to genius. To select any particular 
variety as best for all is as absurd as to say that every man ought 
to be a priest or that every man ought to be a soldier. But this 
I may say, Take hold anywhere, read what you really like and not 
what some one tells you that you ought to like ; let your reading be 
part of your lives. It may have a bearing upon your true interests 
and the function which you are to discharge in the world; or it 
may be a relief to the occupations in which you are immersed. 
Even if it be a mere recreation, let it be such a recreation as 
may be subservient to your highest development—a rule which is 
of course applicable to every employment, from preaching to 
playing football. But, in any case, remember that reading worthy 
of the name is not the acquisition of a set of dates and facts, or a 
knowledge of the correct critical labels, but an occupation which to 
be pursued to any purpose must be pursued with zeal—must become, 
if it should not begin by being, a real and keen enjoyment, and 
which should end by becoming not a mere luxury but a necessity 
of life. Ifthere should be some people who find, after all, that 
reading anything isa bore, I shall simply point out to them that there 
are many occupations besides reading, and some of them quite as use- 
ful. You may study science and art, or be active philanthropists, 
though you never read anything more nearly approaching literature 
than Euclid or the reports of the association for the benefit of 
distressed washerwomen. Literature should be content with its 
genuine worshippers, and not stoop to enlist the services of mere 
hypocrites. But I am equally certain that most of us can find 
something to read, something the reading of which can become a 
ruling passion, something, too, which will please our intellects, 
give keenness to our perceptions and strength to our sympathies, 
something which will make us better specimens of the human 
race, and more fitted to discharge any of the duties which lie 
before us. And if fully to qualify ourselves requires a struggle, 
it is a struggle which will bring an ample reward. 





OUR LAST ROYAL FUBILEE. 


Te autumn of 1809—and the loyal subjects of His Most Sacred 
Majesty George the Third were becoming daily more and more 
Jubilee-mad. It had required a vast amount of eloquence and 
persuasion, in the first instance, to work up the national spirit to 
the required pitch of enthusiasm, but, this once accomplished, our 
grandfathers held to their purpose with a tenacity which, under 
the circumstances, did them infinite credit. Truth to tell, the 
political and social outlook both at home and abroad was at its 
gloomiest at the very time when arrangements were being made 
for general rejoicings; and the man who could persuade himself 
that he meant what he said when he joined in the great thanks- 
giving services for ‘peace and plenty,’ must have been a very 
enviable individual. That the long-drawn-out Napoleonic wars 
were becoming a sore drag both upon the hearts and the purses 
of those at home ; that the depression in trade, though temporary, 
was great; that the Portland Ministry had quarrelled and had 
sent in their resignation, after the failure at Walcheren had 
cost the lives of some twenty thousand of our soldiers, these 
were amongst the many thoughts which were stirring in the 
minds of the people that autumn ; and a certain Mr. Waithman 
expressed pretty accurately the feelings of many thinking men 
when he declared that to waste money in bonfires, when the 
people were at their wits’-end to pay their taxes, was opposed to 
his own notions of common sense. This was at the Court of 
Common Council which was held on September 15 to consider 
the all-important question of the celebration. If they merely 
wanted to forward the King an address, well and good; if the 
Lord Mayor chose to invite the Corporation to turtle and venison, 
he for one would accept a seat at table; but to ask an im- 
poverished nation to spend more money was, in his opinion, 
ridiculous. The suggestion, he added, could only have been 
made to cover the disgrace of the ministers. 

This worthy obstructionist was calmed down at last, and, 
through him, the bulk of the people, by hearing a fuller explana- 
tion of how the great day was to be kept. It was to be no ques- 
tion of giving; it was all to be getting. This of course put a 
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different aspect on affairs. Every one suddenly remembered what 
a bluff, soft-hearted, hard-headed old Englishman had been reign- 
ing over them for forty-nine long years. They told each other long- 
winded yarns of how he had trotted (in a very unkingly but very 
lovable fashion) in and out of every cottage round Windsor or 
Kew, and how he gave to one old biddy ‘five guineas to buy a 
jack,’ and to another substantial help towards her boy’s schooling, 
and soon. Old men who could relate, or invent, anecdotes of the 
monarch’s young days were in high requisition, and their tales 
fell on delighted ears. That with all his bigotry and with all his 
ignorance he had tried to do his duty in a brave uncompromising 
fashion, went for very little by the side of his own personal acts of 
kindness; and, once assured that the Jubilee meant no more 
than that the fatherly old king was arranging a universal holiday, 
the matter was taken up with zest and the enthusiasm spread 
like wildfire. Even the news that no single member of the royal 
family would be in town upon the great day could not damp the 
eagerness of the Londoners. It seemed to be pretty generally 
understood that it was more natural for the homely, popular king 
to spend it at Windsor, where every petty tradesman or chubby 
Eton boy was almost a personal friend, than in the capital, and 
no dissatisfaction was shown. 

The morning of October 25 dawned clear and bright, and — 
before even early risers had left their beds, London was roused by 
the joy-bells pealing madly from every church-tower and steeple. 
Every one was early a-foot, dressed as befitted so festive an occa- 
sion, and in recalling the scene it should be remembered that a 
crowd of nearly eighty years ago was better worth surveying from 
an artistic point of view than is one of to-day, while the many 
flags and banners which were being hung from every house gave 
a holiday appearance to the whole. All business was suspended 
by mutual consent, and every doorway and window was gay with 
ladies and children, brave in holiday attire, and wearing, for the 
most part, ribbons of garter blue, to which were attached the 
medals which had been struck for the occasion. The sovereign’s 
head was represented in profile, and was declared to be an excel- 
lent likeness, while the obverse of the coin bore suitable legends 
and inscriptions. 

The centre of attraction was now the Guildhall, where the 
Lord Mayor, gorgeous to behold in his state coach drawn by six 
prancing and beribboned greys, was joined by the members of the 
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Corporation, and thence proceeded in solemn state to St. Paul’s. 
The procession was swelled by several regiments of volunteers, 
and various city companies, and, with bands playing and banners 
waving, it was altogether a goodly show for the patient and 
delighted mob. St. Paul’s Cathedral crowded, and every member 
of that crowd—from the sweet-voiced charity-children to the 
gruffest-toned verger—joining in the glorious National Anthem, 
must have been a thing to remember; and so too, though in 
another way, must have been the sudden desertion of the streets, 
as every place of worship—Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
and Nonconformist—was suddenly carried by storm. Volunteers 
attended en masse, and, service once over, they made their way 
to Hyde Park, where they held a grand review, and fired countless 
feua de joie. 

Meanwhile, a universal feasting was in active preparation. 
George the Third’s Jubilee was altogether very typical of the time 
in which it was held. With one exception, there does not seem 
to have been a man, woman, or child in the kingdom who did not 
consider that to eat a good dinner was the acme of human bliss, 
and to bestow one the highest form of Christian charity. One 
person was, indeed, so eccentric as to hint that the building of 
some almshouses would be a good way of commemorating the 
anniversary, but nothing came of the idea. As to imperial insti- 
tutes, clergy houses, cottage hospitals, and the like, nothing half 
so unsatisfactory was even suggested. To prove a nation’s joy by 
eating roast beef and plum pudding and drinking quarts of beer 
was pre-eminently British, and, therefore, to do anything else 
would have been flat heresy and disloyalty. So it comes to pass 
that in reading the records of this most auspicious twenty-fifth of 
October, one’s mental horizon becomes darkened with myriads of 
plum puddings, and rejoicings under the third George take the 
form of one long perpetual dinner list. In every town and hamlet 
throughout England an ox was roasted whole, and the dinner was 
the one event of the day, Dunstable boasting itself the most 
loyal because at the town hall the diners sat down to table nearly 
a thousand strong. In all British ports our sailors managed 
enough rum to float a man-o’-war; while in London itself some 
notion of the singleness of idea, as far as enjoyment went, may be 
gathered from the fact that the governor of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, in the goodness of his heart, ordered plum pudding and 
porter to every patient there! 
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The one exception amidst all this wasted money to which 
notice has already been drawn, was in the case of the poor debtors. 
Those unfortunate men were certainly given cause to bless the 
Jubilee, for not only all debtors to the Crown were released, but 
the King headed a subscription for the remainder with 4,0001., and 
his example was loyally followed by all classes of men, amongst 
the larger sums being 500/. from the Quakers and 1,000/. from 
the Corporation. All deserters from fleet and army were granted 
a free pardon; those confined for military offences were released ; 
officers of both services received general brevet promotion; and 
all prisoners of war on parole were sent back to their own countries, 
with the exception of those poor wretches who happened to be 
French. This was as a matter of course at a time when the 
requirements of pastors and masters were fully satisfied by Pater- 
familias taking young Hopeful on his knee, and repeating the 
accepted formula: ‘Be a good boy. Say your prayers, love your 
mother, and hate the French.’ It would indeed have been almost 
an insult to the unbounded patriotism which was then rampant to 
have helped any poor ‘ Mounseer,’ and amongst these otherwise 
very general rejoicings I can find but a single instance. Messrs, 
Burridge, of Portsmouth, gave three-pence each to the Frenchmen 
who were on board the prison-ships which were quartered there, 
‘in consequence,’ as they said, ‘ of the humanity shown by Marshal 
Mortier to the British sick and wounded after the battle of 
Talavera.’ Let us hope that the kindly Mortier, who was then 
leading his victorious armies against the Spaniards, heard of the 
outcome of his good deeds, and rejoiced that his old soldiers had 
not been left entirely out in the cold. 

Nightfall in London brought the revellers into the streets, 
which were lighted with thousands of little coloured lamps, while 
every coffee-house, public office, and building of any note, besides 
many private houses, were literally one blaze of light. Trans- 
parencies, showing the King under every guise, were exceedingly 
popular, and the streets were crowded with merry, jostling sight- 
seers who waited until the lights were extinguished before walking 
contentedly home with, it is to be hoped, a deepened sense of the 
national glory to balance the many inevitable headaches of the 
morrow. 

At Windsor the day was passed in the humdrum, staid style 
which one would have expected under Farmer George. A whole 
ox was roasted, and the Queen, with four dandified sons and one 
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rosy-cheeked daughter, went to inspect and taste this delicacy. 
The cooks wore new blue suits and white silk stockings, which 
appear to have created an immense excitement amongst the good 
people of Windsor. They cheered her majesty, the silk stockings, 
the bowing princes, and the roasting ox, and every one was 
exceedingly jubilant. The one touching incident in this somewhat 
prosaic picture is the absence of the good old king himself. It 
was only a year, remember, before his insanity was again openly 
declared, and the courageous little queen had probably good 
reasons of her own for keeping him not only from the Metropolis, 
but also as far as she could from the Windsor gossips upon such 
an exciting day as that of the Jubilee. He was visible at chapel, 
and again when they fired a few de joie in the Long Walk and he 
rode past the men and responded silently to their salute, but this 
was all. Even at the grand féte which Queen Charlotte gave at 
Frogmore, where for once the etiquette-loving woman laid aside 
her notions of what was permissible, and invited not only the 
nobility but the tradesmen and their wives; and where for once, 
too, her sons merged their horror of the slowness of the Court in 
hearty enjoyment of the novelty,—-even at Frogmore the King did 
not put in an appearance. This unexplained absence is the one 
touch which redeems the whole useless and resultless pageant ; and 
the thought of the old man wandering alone through the rooms 
of his palace holds more poetry than any or every grandiloquent 
verse which was written for the occasion, and echoed across the 
dinner-tables of enthusiastic and toast-loving subjects. 

One thing there was, and only one, to sustain the character 
of the much vaunted ‘ good old times.’ Ireland not only joined 
in the Jubilee, but found three days instead of one barely suffi- 
cient to express her overflowing devotion to the powers that were. 
Universal thanksgiving ; reviews ; public dinners, public fireworks, 
public balls; everyone asked everywhere, everyone—high and 
low—responding eagerly ; the King’s health drunk with enthu- 
siasm ; all local magnates cheered to the echo. And following 
on all these good things, a certain magisterial notice which ought 
to be made a matter of history: ‘not a single individual was 
charged on the watch. One reads of such things with envious 
eyes, and the men of the Georgian Jubilee,—these Englishmen 
who drank and swore, who held ‘ foreigners ’ and ‘ Popery’ in equal 
detestation, and whose notions of a fifty-years celebration could 
rise no higher than freeing their poorer brethren from debt and 
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giving themselves and their children an extra good dinner,—they 
rise considerably in our estimation. In spite of their narrowness 
and ignorance they had brains enough to keep themselves and 
their fellow subjects in good order, and sense enough to prefer 
fighting a mutual foe to quarrelling amongst each other. The 
obstinacy, the pig-headedness of these grandfathers of ours is 
almost proverbial, but much as we may pride ourselves on the 
different and enlightened spirit in which we are proposing to keep 
our own Victorian Jubilee, this sore question of Irish loyalty should 
not be let slip. For it was this ‘ obstinacy ’ which kept Ireland, 
this * pig-headedness ’ that saved the England of eighty years ago 
from the (then) un-English sin of vacillation; and if we would 
honestly seek the primal cause of our present trouble, we should 
find that in ridding ourselves of this, possibly, undesirable quality, 
it has only been to cultivate a process of thought which these 
ancestors of ours so wisely abhorred. 

Thackeray closes his history of the Georges with an allusion 
to the Queen we all love so dearly, and as it was her Jubilee which 
suggested this chit-chat on that of George the Third, I cannot 
perhaps conclude better than by echoing the great writer’s words : 
‘The heart of Britain still beats kindly for George III.,—not 


because he was wise and just, but because he was pure in life, 
honest in intent, and because according to his lights he worshipped 
heaven. I think we acknowledge in the inheritrix of his sceptre 
a wiser rule and a life as honourable and pure ; and I am sure the 
future painter of our manners will pay a willing allegiance to that 
good life, and be loyal to the memory of that unsullied virtue.’ 
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CHAPTER TI. 


Sir ANDREW BaGsHaw was certainly not a strong Judge, but he 
was a very pleasant one. Old Mr. Jones (Jones and Bolton of the 
Fields) always told his articled clerks, ‘If Vice-Chancellor Bag- 
shaw is on the Bench when you are in practice, always take your 
cases before him: if he gives judgment against your client, he 
will do it so pleasantly that it will take away the sting of defeat ; 
besides, you can always appeal with long odds that you will 
reverse his judgment.’ Of course this cut both ways, but either 
way it was good for the profession. Sir Andrew’s Court was a 
school of professional etiquette. All the antique courtesies of the 
3ar flourished there, quite a Turveydrop deportment permeated 
the atmosphere, and there you might behold in all their glory 
those picturesque formalities that embellish (and somewhat re- 
tard) justice. When country cousins came up to London, and 
wanted to see the Court of Chancery, they were always taken to 
Sir Andrew’s Court—there was no prettier sight'in all Lincoln’s 
Inn than Vice-Chancellor Bagshaw presiding over his Court. He 
was a beautiful old gentleman of sixty-five, fresh-coloured, and 
delightfully clean and neat. His voice was so sweet, his hands so 
white, and his smile so charming, that when relays of the country 
cousins came and gazed at him, they always ended their irrele- 
vant remarks by saying he was the dearest old Judge they had ever 
seen. Of course they were disappointed at not seeing the mace, 
and Miss Flite, and the dungeons where impetuous gentlemen 
were locked up after eloping with the wards in Chancery ; but Sir 
Andrew was a beautiful spectacle in himself. 

I am bound to say that the Bar did not share this enthusiasm, 
for to the legal mind there was no more distressing sight than 
Sir Andrew vainly trying to get: to the bottom of, say, a heavy 
right-of-way case complicated with nice questions of manorial 
customs. Clarkson, Q.C., was leader in that Court, and he would 
hitch his gown round him and with lean index finger begin 
driving his facts well into Sir Andrew’s head. All would go right 
for the first few hours: Sir Andrew would take voluminous notes 
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and make many apposite (and always very courteous) remarks ; it 
was generally when Counsel began to cite cases that confusion 
enwrapped Sir Andrew as with a cloak. The only thing that 
saved him from utter collapse was a happy knack he had of often 
dropping on the one vital fact in a case, leaving all the verbiage, 
and sticking to his one fact as a drowning man clings to his 
plank. In addition to this, it was admitted by the entire profes- 
sion that you might pick any number of holes in his law but you 
could find no flaw in his thoroughgoing old-fashioned notion of 
justice. His were the instincts of a chivalrous English gentleman ; 
and if he ever did strain the law it was always in favour of the 
poor and the oppressed. If he could squeeze in a five-per-cent. 
investment to benefit a poor widow, he would assuredly do it, 
even though the will only sanctioned the three-per-cents. 

Then Sir Andrew had a whole galaxy of lovely wards in 
Chancery, and that was a department of his office that he par- 
ticularly enjoyed. Many a cosy interview did he have with his 
wards in that quiet little room behind the Court. Beavan and De 
Gex and all their calf-clad brethren witnessed many a tender 
episode and heard many a pretty little speech that was never 
formally reported. 

Sir Andrew was a widower with one daughter, an extremely 
active down-right girl of twenty-tivo. 

Olivia kept his house in order and managed him and the 
entire establishment in a most efficient manner. Whenever Sir 
Andrew came home unusually frisky and beaming, Olivia would 
take him playfully by the coat-collar and say, interrogatively : 

‘Been interviewing wards ?’ 

‘Well, my love, I had an appointment with the two Miss 
Dacres—you remember that very interesting case, Hopkins v. 
Dacre ?’ 

‘No, father, I don’t, but [remember them—nasty, bold, design- 
ing creatures. Now don’t you go asking them here again. The 
last time they came they made love to you, under my very nose ; 
and that Dorothy will be of age directly.’ 

Olivia used to say in her confidential moments, ‘ Papa is really 
too silly ; he is so kind to them all, and makes such pretty 
speeches, and he flatters them, and they flatter him till all their 
foolish heads get turned.’ 

Then no one ever would know what she had gone through 
with widows. When her cousin Phoebe came up from Yorkshire, 
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she said she should like to go and see her uncle in Court, if she 
could find her way there. 

‘No difficulty, my dear,’ replied Olivia, ‘about that. All 
you've got to do is to follow the first widow you meet ; she’ll take 
you straight there. The place is as full of crape as Jay’s shop.’ 

Sir Andrew sometimes would tease his girl on this point and 
say that the present method of taking evidence was extremely 
cumbersome, and that he strongly advocated vivéi voce examina- 
tion in Court. Then Olivia would reply vigorously : 

‘ Never, I hope, as long as you remain on the Bench. I looked 
in at your Court the other day, and there was that Mrs. Hayward 
Cox, seated well forward, sniffing picturesquely whilst old Clark- 
son was reading her affidavit setting forth her wrongs. If that 
woman got in the witness-box, not a man in Court but would be 
wishing himself the New Testament.’ 

‘ Ah, my love,’ says Sir Andrew blandly, ‘a deeply interesting 
case.’ 

‘Fiddlestick!’ rejoins Olivia. ‘To my certain knowledge 
you've all been playing about with that case for three years. Why 
on earth can’t you give judgment and get rid of the woman? / 
would.’ 

Olivia possessed none of her father’s charming suavity of 
manner, and always prided herself on going straight to the point. 

Of course Sir Andrew and his daughter went out a great deal 
into society ; for next to the delight of meeting a popular actor, 
society loves to see its Judges, in simple human guise. There is 
a deadly fascination in meeting, and perhaps politely contradicting 
to his face, a being who next week may strip you of all your 
possessions and have you cast into prison. Society pronounced 
Sir Andrew as adorable off the Bench as on it; he could give you 
the cream of every subject, but he never bored you with pro- 
fundities. It was quite beautiful to hear him giving little cour- 
teous summaries of the newest scientific theories about primeval 
slime; or his views on the very latest person discovered in art (I 
think just then society worshipped Luini; it was before Botticelli 
reigned), 

One day Olivia said, ‘ Don’t forget, father, that we are going 
to dine to-night at Mr. Octavius Gregory’s.’ 

Now Mr. Octavius Gregory was the great specialist. -His 
department was gout; he never recognised the existence of any 
other nialady. It was just as necessary for the male part of 
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society to go to Mr. Gregory to be cured of their gout as it was 
for their wives to get their bonnets at Madame Antoinette’s. Of 
course, being a specialist, he clave to brother specialists in all the 
other sciences. At his house you would be sure to meet the 
specialist artist, who paints mist and nothing else, abhorring 
everything definite. There, too, was worshipped the specialist 
musician, who played Chopin, and Chopin only. If you ventured 
to hint at the grandeur of Beethoven or the melody of Mozart, he 
would raise his intellectual eyebrows and say ‘Yes?’ (Given 
the proper inflection, and I know nothing more crushing than 
your interrogative ‘yes.’) At Mr. Octavius Gregory’s house you 
would never meet a man who was good all round. 

Olivia was anxious to go to this party chiefly because a certain 
friend of hers, one Charlie Armstrong, was going too. 

Olivia had one weak point in her heart, and Charlie occupied 
it. He was a rapidly rising young barrister, and was very often 
at Sir Andrew’s. One day Olivia said suddenly: 

‘Now look here, father, don’t you go asking Charlie Arm- 
strong here any more, because if you do I shall marry him.’ 

‘Well, my dear, he is not a bad fellow; but has he asked 
you?’ 

‘Dear me, no; but I don’t like complications and misunder- 
standings and muddles; I have enough of them with you and 
your tiresome wards and widows. I shall just say to Charlie, 
“You've been coming here three times a week for months past : 
if you come after ie, say so; if you come after my father and 
his influence, say so ”—that, you see, will put matters straight.’ 

The Vice-Chancellor laughed. ‘ My dear girl, all I can say is, 
if any ward of mine conducted herself in that manner, I should 
commit her to prison indefinitely.’ 

That very day Olivia carried out her plan. The brilliant 
earnest young barrister, who could face with perfect coolness a 
whole bench of Judges, often felt nervous and abashed before the 
girl he loved; but when she gave him the opening he rushed 
at it. 

‘ Now that matter is settled,’ said Olivia, emerging from her 
first embrace, ‘and when I’m ready to be married I'll let you 
know.’ 

Sir Andrew and his daughter found themselves at eight o’clock 
that evening at Mr. Octavius Gregory’s, in Harley Street. All the 
guests were gathered in the drawing-room, enduring that dreadful 
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preliminary quarter of an hour. All the guests except one; the 
quarter of an hour grew into half an hour, and Mrs. Gregory 
showed signs of uneasiness. 

‘It is no use, my dear,’ whispered her husband, ‘ we cannot 
possibly sit down till Mrs, Dalrymple arrives.’ 

Luckily, just when Mrs. Gregory had settled in her mind that 
the dinner would be a mere wreck, Mrs. Dalrymple was announced. 
Olivia turned with some curiosity, and saw a very beautiful and 
quite self-possessed lady sail into the room. She was small and 
slight of figure, with dark soft eyes and a clear pale complexion ; 
one might have guessed her at about twenty-four. Olivia saw 
at a glance that she was the loveliest woman in the room. No 
one could question her perfect distinction of manner, nor the ex- 
quisite taste of her dress ; but with all this, she was a widow! Her 
dress settled that point apart from the absence of the necessary 
chaperon. From head to foot she was a sweeping mass of crape 
and mourning silk, the envious black circled up round the lovely 
little throat, and closed tightly round the white wrists—nothing 
but the flash and glitter of some diamonds in her hair broke the 
inky blackness of her toilette. She made her apologies to her 
hostess with perfect grace, and Olivia noticed that to her other 
charms she added that of a very melodious voice. 

The widow was allotted to Sir Andrew, and the party were 
soon seated at the table. Now the Vice-Chancellor did not care 
to talk much at dinner. He ate, as he did most things, with grace 
and precision, and it is impossible to do this if you have to sus- 
tain much conversation; besides, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, Sir Andrew found his neighbour’s remarks of far less 
intrinsic interest than clear soup or devilled oysters. Dinner, he 
maintained, is the time to eat, the drawing-room hearthrug, with 
a select circle of adoring listeners, is the place to talk; but on 
this occasion he flung all these salutary doctrines to the winds, 
for although Mrs. Dalrymple did not talk much herself, she 
beguiled the Vice-Chancellor into a flow of conversation. What 
she did say was exceedingly apt and interesting ; and then she lis- 
tened so admirably! so evidently gave her whole mind to all Sir 
Andrew was saying, listening, too, with those melting eyes of 
hers fixed on his. Under these exceptional circumstances he felt 
he was justified in neglecting his dinner, and he found himself 
talking well and vividly, feeling all the while quite pleased with 
himself. From the other end of the table Olivia kept a watchful 
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eye upon her father, and when she saw him actually send away 
one of his favourite entrées untouched she thought matters were 
getting serious. Charlie sat next to her, and caught her glance 
wandering once or twice towards her father, and rightly inter- 
preted its meaning. ‘Turning to her, he said mischievously : 

‘M’lud seems interested.’ 

‘She’s flattering him to the top of his bent. I can’t see her 
face, but there’s an insidious twist in the back of her neck that 
means mischief.’ 

Just then her father’s face kindled with delight and interest, 
and the widow bent her dainty head still lower, her whole attitude 
expressing profound interest. 

‘And who may she be?’ asked Olivia, eracking a filbert 
viciously. 

‘One of the prettiest, newest, and richest widows in all 
London.’ 

‘ Her face, her crape, and her diamonds tell me that much.’ 

‘Ah, but I can tell you much more, for she happens to come 


from my own county.’ 
‘Oh! comes from Cumberland, does she ? Why can’t she keep 


there?’ 
‘ Her husband was a rich banker—awfully rich. He was seventy 


and she was twenty-two.’ 

‘Ah, she looks like that,’ says Olivia; ‘just one of those 
women who, you may say, are born widows.’ 

‘ Nobody ever thought he would marry again. His first wife 
had been dead ten years; then she ’—with a nod towards Mrs. 
Dalrymple—‘ then she came as governess to his only daughter; 
the child died, and you can guess the rest.’ 

‘ How long did he live after making such a fool of himself ?’ 

‘Only three years ; then he left her with a little boy and a big 


fortune.’ 
‘No man has any right to die and launch a woman like that 


on a defenceless world.’ 
After dinner Mrs. Dalrymple crossed the room, and, sitting 


down by Olivia’s side, said : 
‘Miss Bagshaw, I shall not ask for a formal introduction ; Sir 


Andrew told me you were his daughter.’ 
Her voice was so soft, and there was such a wistful look in her 


eyes, that Olivia relented a little, and felt almost friendly towards 
her. 
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¢ How proud you must be of him!’ went on the flute-like voice ; 
‘how wise and courteous he is, and how handsome!’ 

Olivia felt less friendly; she thought this openly expressed 
admiration must not be encouraged. 

‘You are very kind to say so, Mrs. Dalrymple. You know it 
is the business of a Judge to look wise; but I think he is nice- 
looking for an old gentleman,’ 

At this moment the Vice-Chancellor entered with the other 
gentlemen. His eyes swept round the room, and he smiled when 
he saw Mrs. Dalrymple and Olivia talking together. He joined 
them at once. 

‘I am so glad to see you ; ate already. May I say, Mrs. 
Dalrymple, that I could not wish my daughter a better com- 
panion ?’ 

‘Rather a melancholy one, I fear,’ she answered, with a grave 
smile; then she made room for Sir Andrew, and he sat down 
between the ladies. Olivia determined to remain there and 
keep the conversation on general and safe topics, but she very 
quickly found that the little widow and her father had already 
found several confidential subjects that needed discussing in a 
mysterious lowered voice, and into which she could not intrude 
except by a kind of conversational brute force. By-and-by Sir 
Andrew turned to her and said: 

‘Olivia, my love, Mrs. Dalrymple has asked if you will give us 
a little music, and there is Mrs. Gregory signalling to you across 
the room. Now please do me and your music master all the credit 
you can.’ 

Olivia by this time was quite out of tune herself; besides, 
there was the Chopin man meandering about the keyboard, and 
fluttering off now and then into little airy melodies; so when he 
ceased and Olivia found herself in his place, from sheer perversity 
she played a tremendously dry and rigid fugue by Bach. Charlie 
stood by, and tried to look as if he liked it. 

‘Don’t say you like it,’ she said, ‘ because I shan't believe it.’ 

‘It’s an acquired taste; perhaps even you might get to like 
the style of “ Fearne on Contingent Remainders ” in time.’ 

Olivia drowned his answer in arush of notes, and launched 
herself into the stormy final movement of the ‘ Moonlight Sonata.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. DaLryMPLe did not like Cumberland, and within three 
months of her husband’s death she started for London. Her boy, 
Ulric, was two years old; she said London air would not suit him, 
and she left him in charge of his nurse; she closed the greater 
part of the house, dismissed half the servants, and sold off all the 
horses except those that she took up to town with her. 

She rented a pretty little house in Park Lane, and settled 
down for the London season. Of course, as so recent a widow, she 
had to restrict her gaieties to a few quiet dinner-parties. Society 
was not so much her object as business, legal business of a very 
serious nature. 

All that Charlie Armstrong had told Olivia was perfectly true. 
She had been governess to old Mr. Dalrymple’s only daughter, 
Catherine. Within. a year of her arriving at Fairfax Hall 
Catherine died of consumption, but those twelve months had given 
the lovely young governess a footing in the household, and she 
had become essential to Mr. Dalrymple. The day after her pupil's 
funeral, she announced to the old Squire that of course she must 
leave at once. 

‘Want to go?’ said he in blank amazement, trying feebly to 
realise what his life would be without his ever-watchful com- 
panion. ‘Why, my dear Lucy, what on earth do you want to go 
for, and what, pray, am I to do without you?’ 

Lucy looked very beautiful in her deep mourning ; she crossed 
to where Mr. Dalrymple sat in his easy-chair, and laid her hand 
on his arm. 

‘Dear Mr. Dalrymple, you have been the kindest of friends 
to me, and it breaks my heart to go, but you know I must. An 
unprotected girl alone in the house of a widower! What would 
society say ?’ 

‘}{ang society!’ he answered testily, fidgeting in his chair. 

‘I would do much for your sake, but on what footing could I 
continue to stay ?’ 

‘Oh, find some footing ; stay as my lady housekeeper.’ 

She removed her hand from his arm, and answered, ‘ That is 
a very unworthy suggestion, Mr. Dalrymple.’ 

Now Mr. Dalrymple had two old maiden sisters, living three 
miles away, at a place called Bramley Moor—tremendous old ladies 
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of great energy of purpose and vigour of tongue. His thoughts 
flew off to Bramley Moor, and he put off the inevitable as long as 
he could. 

‘Now, my dear, don’t be offended. Supposing I adopt you: 
can’t you take the place of poor Catherine ?’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Dalrymple,’ she answered coldly, ‘I have a 
father already, and I love my independence too well to occupy so 
dubious a position, Under the circumstances, I prefer leaving 
to-morrow.’ 

Then Mr. Dalrymple, being driven up into a corner, accepted 
the position, and said, ‘ Oh, hang it all, Lucy, stop as my wife.’ 

For several minutes Lucy was overwhelmed with maidenly 
surprise and modesty; then she blushingly accepted the rich old 
Squire. 

Mr. Dalrymple had no idea that a week ago pretty Miss Lucy 
had taken a tour through the reception-rooms and settled in her 
mind the various alterations in the furniture and decorations she 
intended making when she was Mrs. Dalrymple. 

Of course there was a frightful scene with the old ladies of 

3ramley Moor. Mr. Dalrymple called upon his sisters and told 
them the news himself. Barbara opened the engagement by 
questioning his sanity; then she took the threatened family 
honour under her exclusive patronage, and felt herself com- 
pelled to regard him as a felon, a reprobate, and a social out- 
cast; but Letitia’s little finger was heavier than Barbara’s loins, 
and the poor old gentleman was ultimately swept from the house 
by a torrent of invectives, delivered in the broadest Cumberland 
dialect—for the old ladies always lapsed into that whenever much 
moved. But Lucy proved more than a match for the sisters. She 
married the old gentleman, and, what was more, she got very 
substantial settlements out of him, and, to crown all, she put the 
coping-stone to her success by presenting the Squire with a son 
and heir within twelve months of the marriage. He died whilst 
his son was still a mere baby, and, to the horror of the little 
widow, when the will was read, he had appointed the terrible 
Letitia co-executrix and trustee with herself! Under her settle- 
ments she took a life interest in a sum of 100,000/. duly invested 
in excellent securities. That, of course, Letitia had no control over, 
but under the will the widow also took an immediate legacy of 
20,0001. ; then came provision for the boy, and the residue of the 
estate went to the two sisters, 
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The will was duly proved, a kind of armed neutrality being 
observed by the widow and her sister-in-law. All went fairly well 
until the solicitors came to go into the testator’s accounts; then 
they found a number of cheques drawn by the testator in favour 
of his wife for various sums, making in all just 5,000/. All these 
were dated a few months before his death, when the old gentle- 
man was in an exceedingly weak state mentally and bodily. 
Letitia put her foot down, and demanded an account ; the widow 
put hers down, and refused it. She would give a general expla- 
nation and nothing more. These cheques were gifts from her 
husband—some few were gifts to charities ; beyond this she would 
not go. Letitia stood to her guns. She made a special pilgrimage 
to her late brother’s lawyers, at Penrith, and, fortified by the advice 
of Messrs. Taggart and Walker, she issued her ultimatum: unless 
every penny of that 5,000/. was accounted for, she intended to 
have the estate administered in Chancery. When things came to 
this pass, Mrs. Dalrymple determined to go to town and consult 
her own solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Bolton, to whom reference 
was made at the opening of this little history. They had acted 
for her in the preparation of her settlements, and knew the pre- 
sent position of matters. 


A day or two after the dinner at Mr. Octavius Gregory’s, there 
was an official-looking envelope amongst Mrs. Dalrymple’s morning 
letters. She opened it and read: 


Penrith, 1870. 
7é@ DALRYMPLE, deceased. 


Madam,—No satisfactory explanation having been given by 
you of various large payments made to you by your late husband 
during the last few months of his life, we have to-day received 
instructions from our client, Miss Letitia Dalrymple of Bramley 
Moor (your co-executrix under deceased’s will) to file a bill for 
the administration of the estate under the direction of the Court 
of Chancery. As your interests and our client’s are somewhat 
conflicting, you will probably wish to be represented by another 
Firm, and we shall therefore be glad to know the name and 
address of your legal advisers, who will accept service of the 
necessary legal proceedings on your behalf. We remain, Madam, 

Your obedient servants, 
TAGGABT AND WALKER. 


Mrs. Dalrymple. 
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The little widow folded up the letter and went on with her 
coffee ; she had long since settled on her course of action, and the 
only comment she made was to say, ‘The costs will come out of 
the estate in any event.’ 

After breakfast she wrote to the Penrith solicitors, and re- 
ferred them to Messrs. Jones and Bolton. 

Now the facts of the case were these. The charities were a 
pure fabrication: every penny of the 5,000/. had gone into the 
widow’s pocket. But it did not stop there. She had enlivened the 
monotony of her Cumberland existence by a little speculation on 
the Stock Exchange. Just then there was a rush for South 
American Securities (if you can venture to use such a word in 
connection with South America), and Mrs. Dalrymple began by 
dabbling in what her broker called ‘Peru Sixes.’ In these she 
did remarkably well; then she launched out into bolder flights. 
Her husband fell rapidly into his dotage, and whatever she put 
before him he signed ; so, with the instinct of a feminine gambler, 
she plunged wildly into Costa Rica and its coffee, and Honduras 
and its mahogany. Both the stocks went to a premium, and her 
5,0001. had grown into 8,000/. ‘Then our little widow began to 
lose her head instead of realising and taking her profits; on 
every fall she bought more, and so tried to average her price. 
Then she lost heavily. Next she burnt her fingers over Spanish, 
and when her husband died her original 5,000/. had dwindled 
to 3,000/. and was invested in the aforesaid Spanish. At this 
time this stock was comparatively worthless; but an old friend 
of hers, wise in all the learning of Capel Court, told her, ‘ Put 
your Spanish Stock in a box and sit on it, in ten years it will be 
worth having.’ Adopting this figure of speech, Mrs. Dalrymple 
was now sitting on her box, and had determined that not all the 
Judges of the Court of Chancery should get her off it till she could 
make her market. 

That day she took a walk down Chancery Lane, and went into 
the first law bookseller’s shop she came to. 

‘I want your most recent and authoritative book on the Law 
of Executors.’ 

‘Then, madam, you cannot do better than take Williams on 
Executors,’ said the shopman, handing her two weighty volumes. 
She also bought a popular handbook, thinking it well to begin 
her legal studies by easy stages. 

That evening she mastered the little handbook, and made 
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copious notes. On her way from Chancery Lane she called at 
Bolton and Jones’s, made an appointment to see them the next 
day, and left a copy of her husband’s will. 

Next day Mrs. Dalrymple drove down to Lincoln’s Inn. Old 
Mr. Jones received her in his private room—a vast chamber with 
a huge marble mantelpiece, a panelled ceiling, and a general 
Johnsonian air about it. Mrs. Dalrymple gave him a concise 
history of the case, winding up thus: 

‘There may be some uncertainty about the law in the matter, 
but on one point there is no uncertainty whatever: I don’t intend 
to set off the gifts against the legacy, nor will I refund a farthing 
of the money.’ 

‘ Well, madam, there is a question we lawyers call“ ademption.”’ 

‘That only applies to those standing in loco parentis,’ she 
answered quickly. ‘It is impossible to argue that I stood in the 
position of a child to my husband.’ 

Mr. Jones took off his glasses and rubbed them slowly. ‘A 
little knowleage is a dangerous thing.” ’ 

‘ Dangerous enough, Mr. Jones, with presumption ; extremely 
useful without it.’ 

‘I suppose, Mrs. Dalrymple, there was no doubt that your 
husband knew what he was about at the time he made these gifts. 
Was he in full possession of his faculties ? ’ 

‘Well, of course, they will swear he was mad. His memory was 
failing him, and the system was gradually breaking up; but he 
was as sane as youor I. Have they served you with the copy of 
the bill yet ?’ 

‘No, not yet; but I had a letter from the London agents 
saying it should be sent on to-morrow, and adding that the case 
would be attached to Vice-Chancellor Bagshaw’s Court.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

Now this was such an extremely significant ‘ah’ that the old 
gentleman looked up quickly at her, and sharply asked what she 
knew of Vice-Chancellor Bagshaw. 

‘I know what everybody knows—that he is a just and lenient 
Judge. I suppose you feel pretty sure the costs will come out of 
the estate ?’ 

‘Probably, but that lies in the discretion of the Judge.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple next drove to her broker’s in Capel Court. 

‘I want to know the exact present value of the 3,000 Spanish 
Stock I now hold.’ 
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‘At present, madam, there is absolutely no market for it; 
practically it is worthless. Come again in ten years’ time, and we 
shall probably tell you a different tale.’ 

‘Is it of any use as security for an advance ?’ 

‘ Of none whatever.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple settled herself on that box more firmly than 
ever. When she got home to lunch she felt she had done a good 
morning’s work, and had earned the right to a little doze in the 
cool shady drawing-room. Later in the day the footman brought 
her two cards, one bearing the name of Sir Andrew Bagshaw, the 
other that of Miss Bagshaw. She smiled as she read one and 
frowned over the other. 

‘IT am at home, John; show them up.’ 

‘Sir Andrew is alone, my lady.’ 

Then the last trace of the frown vanished altogether, and the 
sunniest of smiles greeted Sir Andrew. 

‘ How kind of you to call! Do you know, I have never received 
a Vice-Chancellor before in my drawing-room.’ 

Then she wheeled forward a cozy conversational-chair, Sir 
Andrew courteously protesting; but he found himself established 
in it, and this prettiest of widows handing him a cup of tea. 

‘Olivia intended joining me at the Court and accompanying 
me here, but she failed to keep her appointment. Iam really not 
sorry, Mrs. Dalrymple, for I have had a tiring day, and it is so 
restful to be here alone with you.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple had her little hands clasped tightly in her 
lap, and her eyes were fixed on Sir Andrew with a sweet simple 
look of admiration and awe that was in itself the subtlest flattery. 
Sir Andrew felt very glad he had called. He had been bothered 
and flustered over an intricate foreclosure suit. Mr. Clarkson had 
heen exceedingly dictatorial and unpleasant ; it was very refresh- 
ing to change. the hot stuffy Court for this cool shady drawing- 
room ; besides, there never was a spark of awe or admiration in 
Mr. Clarkson’s eyes when le looked at him. 

‘T shall return your visit at the Court, Sir Andrew ; I long to 
see what it is like, and to see you on the Bench. I wonder if you 
will look very terrible !’ 

‘I will not try to; but remember, I must not recognise you: 
there, Iam a Judge; here, J am your friend.’ 

Then Mrs. Dalrymple’s mood changed ; she became pathetic 
and agitated. 
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‘It is very pleasant to hear you say that, dear Sir Andrew, 
I am going to do a strange thing. Iam so lonely and helpless, 
and my heart seems drawn to you. You know I lost my dear 
husband only six months ago, and I have no one to advise me.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Dalrymple,’ he answered, taking her hand between 
his little white ones, ‘ pray let me be a friend to you in something 
more than name; at all times you may count on my sincerest 
interest and devotion.’ Here he pressed her hand. 

She smiled at him through her tears. 

‘I am drifting into sad trouble, but I try to be brave. One 
of the executors of my dear husband’s will threatens to throw me 
and my poor baby son into Chancery. It seems so dreadful.’ 

‘This is very serious,’ he answered. ‘I hope you are in good 
hands. Perhaps I might use my influence to arrange an arbitra- 
tion.’ 

‘Ah, you don’t know what Letitia is; she would take the very 
bed from under me.’ Then, in a pretty, naive way, she gave him 
an outline of the case, always dilating on her youth and helpless- 
ness and Letitia’s greed and ferocity. Sir Andrew did not know 
that behind him in a drawer of this helpless little woman’s escri- 
toire were the two volumes of Williams on Executors, and her 
careful notes of the points at issue, with a neat little list of im- 
portant cases which she intended .to hunt up herself when next 
she went to Lincoln’s Inn. 

Before Sir Andrew left Park Lane he had pledged himself to 
do all he could for Mrs. Dalrymple. Of course she carefully 
avoided hinting that proceedings had begun, far less that the case 
was attached to his Court. 

When he got home that evening, the infatuated old gentle- 
man sat down and wrote her a very gushing and high-flown letter 
expressing his profound sympathy, interest, and admiration ; offer- 
ing her every possible help and assistance; and advising her as to 
the law on several points. 

When Mrs. Dalrymple read this letter she gave utterance to 
another of those significant ‘ahs,’ and unlocking the drawer where 
reposed Mr. Williams’s eminent work, she carefully placed the letter 
with her other papers. 

‘ One step towards judgment for the defendant,’ she said, care- 
fully relocking the drawer. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CLEVER and decided as Olivia was, she found it impossible to 
keep Mrs. Dalrymple out of the house; she dined there, took 
afternoon tea there, and, worse still, on one or two occasions she 
dropped in unexpectedly and saw Sir Andrew alone in his study. 
After one of these mysterious interviews Olivia settled that it was 
time to speak. That evening, as she handed her father his second 
cup of tea, she said : 

‘Father, I want to speak to you about Mrs. Dalrymple.’ 

‘What about her, my dear?’ (The ridiculous old gentleman 
blushed like a girl.) 

‘Do you think it quite wise to allow her to acquire such a 
footing here? People begin to talk.’ 

‘And, pray, what have you or anybody else to say against 
her ?’ 

‘Only that her past history warns one to be careful. She was 
governess to the daughter of an old man of seventy, and she 
entrapped him into marrying her; she leaves her home and her 
baby boy to the mercy of servants, and she is at open enmity with 
her husband’s family.’ 

‘I view matters differently. She made herself so beloved at 
Fairfax Hall that the Squire honoured himself by asking her to 
marry him. Her boy is far better off in Cumberland than he 
would be in Park Lane ; and you have necessarily to be at enmity 
with those who try to rob you.’ 

‘Now, father, you know my instincts never fail me. I was 
right last year about Mrs. O’Hagan, that dreadful Irishwoman, 
and Mrs. Bulkeley Brown. They were bad enough, in all conscience, 
but I consider Mrs. Dalrymple far worse—a designing underhand 
woman.’ 

‘Olivia, you forget yourself, he answered, flashing out into 
parental wrath. ‘If you cannot speak respectfully of Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, please hold your tongue.’ 

‘T’ll hold my tongue when I have had my say. You know I had 
to speak still more disrespectfully of Mrs. Bulkeley Brown, but I 
was right after all. I warn you Mrs. Dalrymple is making a fool 
of you. If youare only at play, well and good; but if you want to 
marry her, please take notice that I don’t stop one day in the 
house with that woman.’ 

24—5 
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Then Olivia fled from the room in a fury, banged the door 
and tore upstairs to her own room, and never appeared again that 
evening. 

In the meantime the Chancery suit was moving along quite 
briskly, for a Chancery suit. It was arranged to take the opinion 
of the Court on the important point of what Letitia always 
called ‘that woman’s thefts.’ Letitia was up in town suffering 
much discomfort ; she was a prey to the greatest anxiety and 
agitation. 

The normal bustle and confusion of London, added to the 
special worry of the Chancery suit, well nigh worked the excellent 
Cumberland lady into a nervous fever ; the orily thing that buoyed 
her up was the extremely good chance of her wresting back from 
her sister-in-law her ill-gotten gains. 

One day Letitia made the lawyers take her into Sir Andrew’s 
Court. She was not favourably impressed with that dignitary. 

‘ Aye, but he’s just a poor doddering creature; comely and 
clean if you will, but no pluck nor spirit; not the right stuff for a 
Judge, that.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple on her part gave much time and attention to 
the suit. She placed lengthy affidavits on the file, hunted up 
evidence, and was ever ready with fruitful suggestions ; but with 
all her efforts it was evident to her solicitors and her counsel that 
she had a remarkably weak case. When the plaintiff filed two 
tremendous affidavits, one by the doctor and the other by the 
nurse, Mr. Jones said to the widow: 

‘ Really, Mrs. Dalrymple, if there is any approach to an overture 
on the plaintiff's part, I advise you to accept it. It is quite clear 
these gifts were made by your husband when he didn’t know his 
right hand from his left.’ 

‘The only terms on which I intend to compromise are that I 
retain every penny he gave me, and have the costs out of the 
estate.’ 

‘A very singular woman, that,’ said Mr. Jones to his partner 
as she left. ‘She hasn’t the ghost of a chance; the man was per- 
fectly imbecile, and she held his hand and made him sign cheques 
right and left ; but she makes sure of winning. She’s got a trump 
card somewhere in her hand, and means to play it when the right 
time comes.’ 

He was quite right ; Mrs. Dalrymple had kept her trump card 
in reserve, but had now settled to play it, for she was expecting 
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Sir Andrew to a little téte-d-téte dinner that very evening in Park 
Lane. 

Day by day she had tightened her hold on the Vice-Chancellor ; 
she had flattered, coaxed, petted, and piqued the old man till he 
was deeply infatuated. Through all these pleasant cajoleries he 
had occasional glimpses of an inflexible will, and felt that it would 
be well not to come into collision with it. That evening Mrs. 
Dalrymple took unusual pains with her dress; she mitigated the 
sombre black with a cluster of white flowers. Sir Andrew thought 
he had never seen her look so lovely. He bent over the little 
clinging hand and kissed it with the grave courtesy of the last 
century. 

Mrs. Dalrymple had as many moods as an April day; this 
evening she adopted the pathetic. All through dinner she was 
very depressed, and once or twice Sir Andrew saw the tears gather 
in her eyes; then she would try to dash them away when he was 
not looking; but he always noticed it, as indeed she intended he 
should. 

When they were alone in the drawing-room, Sir Andrew was 
horror-struck at seeing her burst into tears and bury her face in 
the sofa-cushions. Now, the Judge had enjoyed the widow’s 
generous wine, his hostess had played on his finest feelings and 
kindled all his emotions. Seeing her in tears cut him to the very 
quick. All restraint was flung aside. With the fire and impe- 
tuosity of a man of five-and-twenty he sprang to her side, he bent 
over her, raised her in- his arms, called her his dearest. Lucy, and be- 
fore he realised what he did he had poured out a passionate declara- 
tion, promising that if only she would trust herself to him he would 
protect and guard her always. How pretty she looked, her eyes 
gleaming softly through her tears, and her cheeks flushed with 
emotion and surprise! She took his hand and kissed it; then, 
drying her tears, she hid her face on his shoulder, murmuring how 
noble and chivalrous he was. 

Now it so happened that this very morning Messrs. Bolton and 
Jones had written to the widow saying her cause would probably 
be heard next week, and reminding her that it was before Vice- 
Chancellor Bagshaw. Mrs. Dalrymple read the letter carefully, 
then resealed it, and posted it again to herself, timing it so that 
it should reach her that evening at about ten o’clock. She had 
brought about the above touching little episode at a quarter to 
ten; before she piilowed her head on Sir Andrew’s breast she 
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took a quick glance at the clock, and saw that the letter might 
arrive now at any moment. Turning to Sir Andrew, she said : 

‘Dearest friend, you are too generous. Leave me now, give 
me time to think. This dreadful suit has disturbed my nerves. 
Who would take a poor little woman like me with all these cares 
and troubles on my shoulders !’ 

The ardent old gentleman was about to launch into another 
fervent speech, but she got back to her chair, and settled him into 
his, just as John entered with the letter. With a word of apology, 
and explaining that it came from the lawyers, she tore it open ; 
then she clapped her hands prettily, and with a cry of joy flung 
herself upon his breast, and, looking up into his eyes, she 
murmured : 

‘Ah, now I am safe! It is to be tried in your Court. Read 
it, dearest, for yourself.’ 

He read it, and in a moment saw his danger. 

‘My dearest,’ he said in much cooler accents, ‘of course the 
case must be transferred to another Court. I can’t adjudicate in 
a cause in which I am interested—I may almost say personally 
interested.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple grasped the position ina moment; she knew 
that now the tug of war had come. 

‘ Ah,’ she cried bitterly, ‘ you then turn against me, you fail me 
at the very first test!’ 

‘But, Lucy, you know I advised you all along to compromise 
this matter; the whole weight of evidence is against you.’ 

Then Lucy burst into a passion of sobs, once more flung her- 
self into the sofa-cushions, with one quick furtive gesture she 
pulled the hairpins from her hair, and flashed on him with a 
magnificent gesture of scorn, her long black hair streaming on 
her shoulders. 

‘Go!’ she cried with outstretched arm, ‘ your presence here is 
an insult. You have not only trifled with my feelings, but in 
the moment of my sorest need you have betrayed and forsaken 
me.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, Lucy, pray 

‘Go, Sir Andrew! I now know the value of your protestations ; 
the man who asks me to trust all my future to him fails me at 
the crisis of my life!’ 

‘You don’t know what you ask. I warn you the weight of 
evidence, even from what you yourself have told me, is against 


? 
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you. If I hear the case, I must decide in favour of your sister- 
in-law.’ 

This was enough. Lucy gave one wild shriek, tore the flowers 
from her dress, clutched at her throat, threw down a cheap 
Bohemian glass vase, and presented to Sir Andrew’s horrified gaze 
as masterly a representation of a fit of hysterics as Sarah Bern- 
hardt ever gave at her best. She gripped Sir Andrew’s arm, 
mainly with a view to prevent his getting to the bell. He was 
horribly frightened. Olivia never went into paroxysms of this 
kind. He thought she would die: her nicely modulated shrieks 
and her peals of dreadful laughter quite unnerved him ; he held 
her in his arms; he begged and prayed her to be quiet—at any 
moment the servants might come in. ‘Let them,’ she cried 
between her gasps. He was dreadfully agitated, 

‘Lucy,’ he said, ‘ pray don’t go on like this. Ill do anything 
you like, only be calm, pray be calm.’ 

Pale, tearful, and tenderly limp, Mrs. Dalrymple lay in his 
encircling arms. She linked her arms convulsively round his neck. 

‘Promise me, dearest,’ she murmured, ‘that you'll hear my 
case and decide for me!’ She waited for his answer, she drew 
his lips down tohers. ‘ Promise me, promise me!’ she whispered. 

He hesitated, and was lost. He said, ‘I promise.’ 

Then she kissed him. 

No words can describe Sir Andrew’s feelings when he got home 
that night: he had pledged himself to do a thing that would for 
ever tarnish his honour, both as a Judge and asa gentleman. The 
horror of his position drove sleep from him ; he looked back on his 
judicial career, and he knew that although it might be marked 
with blunders it was not stained with dishonour. He was torn by 
a hundred conflicting emotions. He loved the brilliant little 
widow, and he feared her too. He remembered the many foolish 
letters he had written to her, and he quaked exceedingly ; he had 
prophetic visions of frightful paragraphs in the society news- 
papers. He determined that he would bring all his influence to 
bear to arrange a compromise. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was in a very different state of mind. When 
he left, she quickly re-arranged the furniture. 

‘Ah,’ she cried, carefully putting up her hair, ‘it is really 
very exhausting work ; it was neck or nothing. So far so good, 
but I must keep him well in hand up to the very moment of his 
giving judgment.’ 
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Lucy sat down to the piano and played a rondo capriccioso 
brilliantly ; then she sang a little triumphant French song. She 
felt she had done a good day’s work, and finally went to bed in 
the best of spirits. 

Next day Vice-Chancellor Bagshaw sat and heard Motions. 
Mr. Clarkson said afterwards that the old gentleman was getting 
more stupid every day. When he retired to lunch, instead of 
coming back punctually at the half-hour, as was his invariable 
custom, he was away a whole hour, for just as he settled down to 
his cutlet and glass of sherry, the waiter brought in a card bearing 
Mrs. Dalrymple’s name, followed closely by that lady herself, 
discreetly veiled. 

‘Dearest Andrew,’ she began directly they were alone, ‘ you 
have made me so happy! I know now I shall have right done to 
me. I find my case will be in to-morrow’s paper.’ 

The Vice-Chancellor took a second glass of sherry and said : 

‘Lucy, I really must ask you to reconsider my promise. Pray 
let the case be transferred to Vice-Chancellor Harvey’s paper—he 
is an excellent Judge; or let me try to arrange a compromise. If 
you would return a portion of the money, I might , 

‘I won’t have the case heard by anybody but you, and I won't 
give up one farthing of the money. It was all a free and loving 
gift from my dear husband ; I look to you to rescue me from these 
harpies.’ 

‘You are asking me to do a dishonourable thing—almost 
to violate my oath to administrate justice truly; and you are 
guilty of a punishable offence in trying to influence me in your 
favour.’ 

Sir Andrew had craftily reflected that it would be impossible 
for the little widow to go into hysterics in the precincts of his 
court, so he ventured to try a bolder tone. He little knew the 
depth of Mrs. Dalrymple’s resources. In one moment she changed 
from a tender, clinging, loving girl to a woman of iron, relentless 
and implacable; she drew off the velvet glove, and made Sir 
Andrew feel the grip of the iron hand underneath. The lines about 
her mouth tightened as she rose and faced him resolutely: 

‘It is too late to draw back, Sir Andrew Bagshaw. I hold you 
to your promise. If you refuse to hear my case, or if you give 
judgment against me, then I shall understand that your protesta- 
tions were lies, that your proffered love was a dishonourable snare, 
and your many ardent letters so many deliberate insults. Then I 
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will lay the matter before a higher Court than yours—I will appeal 
to the British public.’ 

Now if the Vice-Chancellor had been a bolder and sharper man 
he would have known that this speech was a trifle melodramatic ; 
he would have forced her hand and won the game. But his in- 
fatuation was backed up by his fear: she looked at that moment 
capable of going any lengths. 

‘Oh, Lucy, pray don’t go on like that, and don’t talk so loud ; 
I am really worried out of my life. I'll do my best for you. You 
know I am devoted to you.’ 

Then Lucy put on the velvet glove again, and shed a few 
tears. 

‘I am so sorry I lost my temper, but you shouldn’t try me 
so, You know all my hopes are placed on you. Forgive me, 
dearest.’ 

Then she took herself off, and Sir Andrew went back into 
Court ; but he actually forgot to make the Grandisonian bow with 
which he always greeted his Bar, and looked so dreadfully ill and 
worried all the afternoon, that, out of sheer pity, Mr. Clarkson tried 
not to bully him. When he got home that evening he seemed 
tremendously tired. Olivia was very sympathetic. 

‘Why, father, you look fagged to death. Has anything gone 
wrong ?’ 

‘Everything,’ he answered wearily. ‘They have been pounding 
away at that dreadful Miller v. Elliott all the afternoon, and now 
I must prepare a careful written judgment in that case of Barlow’s.’ 

‘I’m sure you ought to go to bed,’ said Olivia. 

After dinner Sir Andrew dozed for half an hour and then 
retired to his study. 

‘Three hours’ work,’ he sighed, ‘ before I get to bed.’ 

‘I'd rather go round the suburbs with a piano-organ and beat 
the tambourine than be a Judge, any day,’ said Olivia. 

He plunged into his judgment, sorted his notes, hunted up 
the weary cases that Clarkson had quoted, and the still wearier 
oes that his opponent had cited in reply, and stumbled on through 
the labyrinth as best he could. At nine o’clock, the inevitable 
card appeared. 

‘Who is it, John?’ he asked peevishly, pausing, pen in hand. 

‘Mrs. Dalrymple, sir.’ 

‘Oh, pray, ask her to see Miss Bagshaw.’ 

‘I'm afraid Olivia won’t do,’ said a soft voice at his elbow. 
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Sir Andrew was too much of a gentleman to show the irritation 
he felt. Directly the footman left, Mrs. Dalrymple lifted her veil 
and deliberately kissed him. Now, when one is in trouble a sym- 
pathetic kiss is often a great and blessed help; but when a kiss 
proclaims itself as the pledge and seal of your bondage, then it 
becomes an aggravation. Mrs. Dalrymple was in the brightest 
and most coquettish of moods. 

‘Only fancy, dearest,’ she cried, seating herself on a hassock at 
his feet, ‘my case is second in to-morrow’s paper. The case before 
it was arranged this evening, and struck out, and the one now 
before it is, I hear, a silly little affair, that even silly little me could 
. settle in two minutes.’ 

In reply to her flippancy he groaned softly, so she went on 
more seriously. 

‘T ran in for half an hour, as I thought there might be some 
questions you would like to ask me. You shall cross-examine me 
just as you like.’ 

‘You don’t know what you ask,’ he burst out; ‘you don’t 
realise what you are doing. You actually want me to prejudge 
your case! It is wicked and cruel. You don’t know how awful all 
this is to me.’ 

‘And you don’t know how awful all this was to me,’ she 
answered softly, stroking his hand, ‘ until I found my case was in 
your Court. With your promise to back me I feel armed against 
all my enemies.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple stayed an hour. With a thousand sweet and 
loving ways she beguiled him into forgetfulness of all his worries. 
She was so tender and winning that he felt indescribably cheered 
and comforted ; she pushed aside his papers and amused, flattered, 
and cajoled him, till he said to himself, as she bade him good-night, 
that to win her he would sacrifice body, soul, and honour. 

But when Mrs. Dalrymple left, all the trouble and _ perplexity 
swept back upon Sir Andrew like a flood. He sat down wearily 
in his chairand thought. Through sheer weakness and infatuation 
he had brought himself to the edge of a precipice. Of course 
Judges, even English Judges, were but mortal men. There had been 
cruel Judges, and blundering ones, and time-serving ones; but he 
was worse than any of these: he was about to give a deliberately 
unjust judgment to gain his own ends. When conscience put 
the naked truth plainly before him, he felt inclined to go out and 
hang himself. When he recovered his senses sufficiently to view 
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the matter calmly, he owned that nothing could be viler or more 
degraded than Mrs. Dalrymple’s action throughout. In his better 
moments he positively loathed her, just as he scorned and despised 
himself; but he never had any better moments when Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple was with him: bewildered, fascinated, and cajoled, he forgot 
both honour and duty. 

He got up and paced his study floor. He looked terribly old, 
worn, and shaken, utterly unlike the debonnaire Sir Andrew of the 
days gone by, he lacked the moral courage to make a stand and 
be free ; when he remembered the infatuated letters he had written 
to her, he felt cold all over. 

The household had gone to bed, and it was getting on towards 
one o’clock, and still he paced that study floor. 

At one o’clock a tap came at the door, and Olivia entered in her 
dressing-gown. 

‘May I come in, father? I have heard you pacing your room 
for an hour or more. Are you in any trouble, dear ?’ 

Sir Andrew kept his face turned away, and answered, ‘ No, my 
dear; go back to bed, there’s a good girl; I am very busy.’ 

Then Olivia walked up to her father and looked straight up into 
his face with her honest eyes. 

‘ Father, you are as pale as a ghost, and your hands are icy cold.’ 
Then a great rush of tenderness came over Olivia. Emotion was 
not in her line ; when she cried, her tears had a beautiful signifi- 
cance like those of a man. She put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him, and said, ‘ Dearest father, you are in some great trouble. 
You and I are alone in the world: share the trouble with me.’ 

Sir Andrew groaned as he sank into a chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. ‘Sad trouble, Olivia, but no one can help me ; 
my own weakness and folly have brought me to dishonour.’ 

Olivia started as if the word stung her. ‘ Tell me all,’ she 
answered firmly. Then he told her. In telling his story his own 
ignominy looked doubly black ; he felt unspeakably degraded. He 
once feebly tried to palliate his conduct by saying, ‘ Remember, 
dear, how I loved her; try to believe I was very fond of her.’ 

‘Pass that by,’ said Olivia sternly, ‘and go on.’ 

When he had finished, both sat silent for a time. 

Directly Olivia heard Mrs. Dalrymple’s name she passed out 
of the emotional stage and became filled with much wholesome 
anger against that redoubtable lady. She saw her father’s honour 
was at stake, and braced herself up to do battle for it. 
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‘To cut a long story short,’ said Olivia vigorously, ‘you have 
promised to decide this woman’s case in her favour though you 
know both law and justice are against her, and the price of your 
infamy is that she agrees to be your wife: is that so?’ 

Sir Andrew winced, and said, ‘ Yes, my dear, I have given her 
my promise.’ 

‘Say rather, she extorted it,’ answered Olivia. ‘ Now, father, 
if you will let me act for you, it is not too late to save you. One 
woman has dragged you into this frightful position, and another 
shall rescue you from it. Now listen: you are ill, awfully shaken 
and worn out. The doctor shall see you in the morning, and we will 
have a little paragraph in the papers about the indisposition of 
Sir Andrew Bagshaw. It is what every popular singer does,’ she 
added, with a ghastly attempt at gaiety. 

‘Ah, you don’t know Lucy—I mean Mrs. Dalrymple. She is 
quite violent when she is put out, and she has got ever so many 
of my letters.’ 

‘Leave her to me,’ said Olivia valiantly; then after a pause 
she added, ‘I must have Charlie to help me, though.’ 

‘Must he know too?’ groaned Sir Andrew. 

‘Yes, father, he must; there’s no help for it. But no one else 
shall.’ 

Olivia got her father to bed at three o’clock that morning, and 
at six she rang up one of the men and sent him off for Charlie and 
the doctor. This steadfast little soul was ready at eight o’clock to 
receive both gentlemen at breakfast. She was a little dark under 
the eyes, but all her faculties were in good working order. The 
doctor reported that Sir Andrew’s nervous system had received a 
great shock, and there was a tendency to paralysis ; he would not 
be fit to attend Court for ten days at earliest. 

In five minutes Olivia put Charlie in possession of all the facts 
of the case, and in five more they had settled a plan of action. 
‘T’ll go at once and see his registrar,’ said the young barrister, 
‘and get Mrs. Dalrymple’s case and any other urgent ones 
transferred to Vice-Chancellor Harvey’s list. Meanwhile yon 
keep guard here, Olivia; if once the widow gets at him again, 
she’ll frighten him into fits.’ 

That very morning Mrs. Dalrymple had the audacity to call 
and send up word that she was driving into the City and should 
be happy to take Sir Andrew down in her carriage. The watchful 
Olivia, peeping over the window-blind, saw the carriage stop and 
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guessed the purport of the widow’s call. She instructed the foot 
man to say that Sir Andrew had been taken ill in the night and 
was confined to his bed. From her point of vantage she saw the 
effect of the message in the threatening look that came over the 
widow’s face. ‘ Poor dear old man!’ she murmured pitifully ; ‘no 
wonder he was afraid of her.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple drove at once to her solicitors’, and was greeted 
a second time with the news of Sir Andrew’s illness and the pro- 
bable transfer of her case to Vice-Chancellor Harvey’s court. Then 
there was as pretty an outburst of temper on the part of Mr. Jones’s 
client as ever that worthy practitioner witnessed. Mr. Jones had 
been perplexed by many things in this remarkable case, but Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s exceedingly stormy reception of what seemed to him 
a very ordinary change of venue was a crowning perplexity. He 
told his partner of the tremendous upset that Mrs. Dalrymple 
made. Mr. Bolton was a young man with a sporting tendency, 
and the only answer he made was, ‘ Blest if I don’t believe the 
little widow has “ got at” old Bagshaw.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple drove back to Sir Andrew’s with a flaming face 
and asked to see Olivia. The face flamed to a still more indignant 
hue when she received the curt reply, that ‘ Miss Bagshaw declined 
to see Mrs. Dalrymple.’ 

‘That means war to the knife,’ said the little widow. Her 
next move was to write two letters—one to Sir Andrew and one 
to Olivia. She sent them both by her own footman, and she had to 
suffer the indignity of receiving them both back unopened, by the 
hand of her own messenger. Then Mrs. Dalrymple sent a telegram 
to Olivia, stating that unless an interview was arranged, certain 
letters would be published and exposure would follow. The widow 
knew that Olivia would understand the message perfectly. Olivia 
felt she was no match for the widow, and she directed Charlie to 
go. ‘Get the letters from her at all risk, Olivia said. ‘I don’t 
believe they would compromise him, but they are sure to make 
him ridiculous.’ 

Now, Charlie had made profitable use of every spare moment. 
It so chanced that he knew the Junior retained on the other side, 
and he carefully sounded him as to the position of matters. He 
discovered that this further little postponement of the case had 
been the last straw on Letitia’s long-suffering back. That lady 
had possessed her soul in patience for many weeks ; now she spent 
her days in worrying her solicitors, and in wishing the Court of 
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Chancery and all its functionaries, the entire profession, and 
especially the defendant, sunk in the profoundest depths of ocean. 
Rather than endure any more of this kind of life, she would com- 
promise. She instructed her solicitors to give that ‘ unspeakable 
woman half her ill-gotten gains,’ and make her pay all the costs. 

Having possessed himself of that fact, Charlie called on Mrs. 
Dalrymple. He intended to offer a compromise as the price of the 
letters. Mrs. Dalrymple received him in the memorable drawing- 
room, but she did not attempt pathos or cajolery with him. She 
met him on a purely business footing, and went straight to her 
point with admirable decision. She placed Charlie in a chair, where 
the light fell well upon his face, and opened the business by saying 
plainly : 

‘In my safe here, Mr. Armstrong, I have thirty letters from your 
future father-in-law. In these he writes to me as my affianced hus- 
band. Iam sorry to say, for the honour of the Bench, that he offers, 
as a bribe to win my hand, to hear and decide in my favour a case 
I have now pending in his Court. I want 5,000/. for these letters.’ 

Charlie felt quite a professional admiration for the dexterous 
way in which Mrs. Dalrymple put Sir Andrew in the dock instead 
of herself. For nearly an hour he argued the point with her. 
Mrs. Dalrymple conducted her case with extreme skill; she never 
lost her temper and never allowed him to break down her guard. 

After an hour’s hard battle Charlie felt the was not one step 
nearer getting possession of the letters than when he began, so 
then he played his trump card and offered to get the suit com- 
promised if she would give up the letters. 

He felt it was neck or nothing, and, without a particle of legal 
authority from Letitia, he offered the widow, on her behalf, to stay 
proceedings, Mrs. Dalrymple to pay all costs and retain half her 
5,000/. Then the widow said she would take five minutes to con- 
sider this proposal. At the end of the five minutes she accepted 
it, subject to two conditions. The first was that Mr. Armstrong 
should undertake that the entire taxed costs should not exceed 
5001, Charlie accepted the first condition: it merely meant that 
the few additional hundreds would have to come out of Sir 
Andrew’s pocket. The second condition was that the letters 
should be verified by Charlie and then be burnt unread, in 
her presence. Vivien did not intend written evidence to go 
forth to the world of the special wiles by which she had cajoled 
her old Merlin. The letters proved Sir Andrew to be a mon- 
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strous fool, but they stamped her as something worse. Charlie 
agreed at once to the second condition, and he often stated after- 
wards he could scarcely refrain from complimenting Mrs. Dalrymple 
on the extremely able way in which she had carried the matter 
through. The compromise was carried out honourably on both 
sides and all proceedings were stayed. Vacation was approaching, 
and Sir Andrew did not sit again that Term. Olivia took him to 
Cannes, and he speedily recovered his health and spirits. 

Two years afterwards Mrs. Dalrymple married the eldest son 
of old Lord Cliftonville, and will therefore develop in due course into 
a lady of title. She was presented at Court on her marriage, by 
the Duchess of Southborough. She created a profound sensation, 
The society papers gave her several paragraphs all to herself, and 
you may see her portraits in all the shop windows, amongst the 
fashionable beauties, the ballet girls, and the bishops. She sent 
copies of all the papers to Letitia, anonymously. For several years 
the Spanish bonds rested in that box, and she herself, figuratively, 
remained seated on the lid. Her husband was not even aware of 
their existence. She calculated to a nicety at what price they 
would repay her the sum she gave for them, with five per cent. 
interest for the years they remained unproductive. She instructed 
her broker to sell when they touched that figure. The order re- 
mained on their books for some years, then matters took a turn 
and the price crept up till at last they reached her price. Then 
the Hon. Mrs. Cliftonville sold and re-invested the money in 
substantial railway debentures. Her husband knew nothing of 
the railway debentures either. The law at present gives a woman 
the position of a wife, and the advantages of a femme sole. Mrs. 
Cliftonville anticipated the law by at least five years. 

Vice-Chancellor Bagshaw graced the Bench for a few years 
longer, then he retired. After that he had paralytic attacks, as 
all retired Judges do, and took to gardening. Olivia one day sent to 
the faithful Charlie, and went as usual straight to the point. ‘If 
you want me, you must take him also ;’ she nodded her head in the 
direction of his future father-in-law, who was blandly digging the 
daisies out of his lawn. Charlie consented at once, and I don’t 
think he has ever had cause to regret his bargain. Olivia hates 
widows more than ever. She lately said to her husband : 

‘Take care of yourself, Charlie, and be sure you outlive me. 
If you leave mea widow, I shall feel so degraded that I shall marry 
again directly to save my self-respect.’ 
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AmonGsT a mass of old ledgers and expressionless mercantile 
books and papers that had been lying asleep for a couple of gene- 
rations in a dusty, iron-bound chest, was hidden the leather-bound 
book from which these extracts are taken. It almost seemed that 
these musty and uninteresting relics of a bygone commerce had 
found a voice in the yellow pages of this characteristic diary, and 
a hearty voice, too, that seemed to proceed from an honest, burly 
Englishman. The writing was the elegant, old-fashioned hand of 
a hundred years ago, with large flowing capitals, and bold loops 
and flourishes in every possible place. 

At the beginning of this century the foreign traveller for a 
large commercial house was of a very different class, and held a 
different position in all ways, from his representatives of to-day. 
Not only was it necessary that he should be a keen man of busi- 
ness, the chief requisite latterly, but he had to be a pleasant man, 
and a diplomatic and courageous one, too, as in the then state of 
Europe, disturbed in every way and at war, a cool head, a ready 
wit, and a brave heart, were each and all necessary to success. 

To travel in those days from England to the Mediterranean 
and Italy was a work not only of a long time, but one of no small 
difficulties and dangers, for England was then fighting almost 
single-handed against the widely extended power of Buonaparte ; 
and John Allwyn, from whose journal I quote, when he left Eng- 
land with the very many heavy cases of patterns that then were 
carried by travellers, knew that he was leaving for a couple of 
years, and knew, too, all the difficulties he was likely to en- 
counter. 

Allwyn was to sail from Falmouth, and says, after telling that 
his heavy luggage had gone on by waggon a fortnight before,— 

‘From Exeter to Falmouth, ninety miles; they charge three 
guineas inside, and two guineas outside for this journey, and only 
allow you fourteen pounds weight luggage, and it is verry cramped. 
About every ten or twelve miles we change coachmen, who must 
each have 6d. from us all, and should thrive. The roads are verry 
bad, hilly, and narrow, and the country barren and ill-kempt 
where in places it is cultivated. We pass through Crockernwell, 
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a place to change horses, and again 6d. to the coachman ; Oak- 
hampton, where we breakfast at five o’clock in the morning, and 
are ready for it, as it was for us; Launceston, a small market 
town, and to Bodmin to dinner, the same; Truro, a verry pretty 
town, where is the coinage for tin, &c., where it is weighed and 
marked. I saw in the market-place a great many blocks of dif- 
ferent marks, being intended for different people ; a great many 
with Foxe’s mark.’ 

It is evident that he always kept his eyes open, for in several 
places he noted the marks on different goods and cases, and entered 
them in his note-book, tired though he often must have been, 
thinking that at some time the information would prove useful. 

‘Have had to stay here in Falmouth several days, as the 
packet is not ready to sail, and I have found it a verry nice place, 
and the inn a comfortable one, and arranged upon a good plan. 
There is a great many naval gentlemen here a-coming and going, 
some quite little red-faced boys, verry brave in their uniform, and 
hats, and hangers. Here the coaches start and stop, and there is 
much ado at those times: it is otherwise very quiet. I reckon 
they would be astounded could they but see, as I often have, 
twelve or more coaches start at one signal.’ 

After saying that he goes aboard, and how uncomfortable he 
finds the packet, he continues,— 

‘We had a good passage from Falmouth to Gibraltar, but I 
was ill the greatest part of the voyage: the first five days I could 
not eat hardly at all, and I think it was the cooking. We was in 
company with the Prince of Wales’s Lisbon packet ; we sailed to- 
gether on Friday evening at nine o’clock, and parted company the 
next Friday at one o’clock. 

‘On Sunday night we fell in with Lord Collingwood’s fleet, 
six sail of line-of-battle ships. Our captain went on board the 
admiral’s ship with letters, &c., and to solicit the protection of a 
convoy, which was denied him, I suppose on account of their not 
having any smaller ship than of the line. We hear that the 
French are about to attack the island of Sicily ; if they do, they 
will soon know more of us than they will care to. The captain 
tells us that he learned on the admiral’s ship that Boney is 
getting a great armament in the Adriatic Sea. Admiral Colling- 
wood is lying about here hoping that he may meet with the 
French squadron, which one rumour says has gone to the West 
Indies, and another rumour says elsewhere. False reports are 
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fabricated by the French to delude us. The admiral knows that 
the Spainiards, too, have many sail ready to come out, and would 
much like to give them a drubbing, and let them know what is 
what ; but they slink at home, and will not set sail. The captain 
did not see the admiral, as he would much have liked to do.’ 

Probably ‘the captain’ was as little aware of the arduous 
duties of Collingwood at that time as the Lords of the Admiralty 
and the rest of the English nation seemed to be. Since October 
1805, when in the very hour of victory Nelson was snatched away 
at Trafalgar, the entire control of the Mediterranean fleet had 
devolved upon Collingwood, and with it an amount of diplomatic 
work soimmense that it seems almost incredible that the one man 
could have doneit. Frequent letters to the Dey of Algiers to keep 
him friendly ; to the weak King and Queen of Naples to advise and 
assist ; to the Emperor of Morocco, from whom most of his pro- 
visions came, to show him how dangerous it would be to let him- 
self slip into the power of Buonaparte—were but a few of the 
enormous number that he had to write, and they kept him con- 
stantly at work ; so. constantly, indeed, that eventually the confine- 
ment and want of exercise killed one of our finest sailors and bravest 
men—a man, too, of magnificent physique—years before his time. 
Two years he was once at sea without so much as dropping anchor, 
and all the time harassed by watching and waiting for an enemy 
that would never let him approach, and worried by the Admiralty 
Board at home, who would hardly grant him necessary repairs to 
his ships. In one of his letters to his wife he writes, ‘I am besides, 
with having such a compound of various affairs to settle, up some- 
times half the night to make arrangements, and have not stirred 
from my desk these ten days, scarcely to see the sun.’ No wonder 
that the admiral refused to see the captain of the packet. 

‘We passed Cape Trafalgar, where last year we thrashed the 
Frenchies, and where Admiral Nelson was killed by a cowardly 
shooter ; but that is always their tactics. I could not help thinking 
on poor H. Waterton, and will tell Mrs. Waterton that I have 
seen the place when I am got home.’ 

Where is Mrs. Waterton now? and did he ever tell her when 
he was ‘ got home,’ I wonder ? 

‘Cape Trafalgar on the Spanish coast, and Cape Spartel on the 
Barbary coast, is considered the entrance of the straits, and they 
continue till off the point of Ceuta; we should always have small 
craft cruising off them to annoy the Spainish boats, and to protect 
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the English, as the Spainiards are always on the outlook for any 
English boat they think they can overpower. 

‘We had a very sharp action in coming through the Gutt, and 
just at first when we saw the enemy coming we wished we had 
had the convoy ; but we soon forgot that when our blood warmed, 
for all on board had to turn to and work his best. Everybody on 
board did not seem to mind at all, down to the little boy who 
serves us in the cabin, although we could see they more than 
twice outnumbered all of we, for one Englishman is as good as two 
Frog-eaters, and I am sure as good as any two of those rags of 
Spainiards. I saw that little David, the cabin lad who carried up 
the powder from below, sang merry till he had no wind with 
running up and down so much, and he only cried one bit at first, 
when a splinter from the boat’s bottom cut his forehead. His face 
was verry black from the smoke, and he looked mighty comick 
when I wrapped his head up in my large kerchief, which I did 
when I was recovered from my fright. 

It was at 10 o’clock on Monday morning, July 28, 1806, a 
verry hot day with little wind, that we engaged in coming through 
the Gutt, and we fought them for getting on for two hours, till 
nearly noon, about fifteen to twenty miles from Gibraltar. We 
was attacked by six gun-boats that came out from Tariffa, and the 
largest of them hoisted a bloody red flag, which signifies they was 
determined not to show any quarter. Their guns are 24- to 30- 
pounders, and they carry from 50 to 70 men each. Their guns 
are placed afore and aft part of their boats, and care should be 
observed to fire at the same time as they do; by that means our 
shotts, if they enter the boats, will seriously injure them, as they 
will pass directly through the whole of the boat, and, their men 
being stowed close to each other, will cause a terrible destruction 
amongst them. The captain, seeing as how I was quite well 
again from my sea-sickness, and that I look steady, gave me the 
charge of all the powder, which gave me plenty todo. To every 
man on board cutlasses was served out, for we must not trust to 
our cannon alone, as they mostly try to board a ship and take it 
by power of numbers. 

‘Their general plan of attack is to collect themselves as much 
as possible together and follow the vessel ; if a light wind they 
annoy a vessel much, as having plenty of men they make use of 
the oars and sweep along verry fast, and board on all quarters at 
once if they can. Our ship with her stern gun, a long nine- 
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pounder, spoke such language as they could not understand; she 
fired about sixty shotts, and kept them at their proper distance, 
and was our principal defender. I suppose we fired two hundred 
shotts on the whole, and did much damage to the gun-boats, one 
of which we sunk, and many of her men, thank God, was drownded 
in the sea, though the other boats being near picked up some. 
Once or twice when we struck them with our grape their shrieks 
was verry awful and loud. 

‘ Captain Anthony behaved bravely, and much praise is due to 
him for his spirited conduct. Mr. Mitchell, from Berwick-on- 
Tweed, sailing-master, fought with uncommon vigour; he fired 
three of the guns; as soon as one was discharged he ran to another, 
etc., and directed the shott in a gallant stile. It much surprised 
me how hot the guns became to the touch after they had been 
once or twice fired. The first shott that the Spainiards fired blew 
away the bottom of the boat which hung astern of the ship, and 
broke the cabin windows; a piece of wood from the boat struck 
me in the back, and I was much alarmed lest I was shott; but I 
received no hurt, only a great fright, at which Captain Anthony 
found time to laugh hearty. 

‘They fired grape shott at us, which did much damage to the 
sails, and broke one of the irons which support the boarding-net, 
and wounded some of our men. Only one was killed in the 
engagement, a man named Reeves, from Lichfield it is thought, 
who was a brave and good sailor. Captain Anthony much regrets 
this, and he was shott through the thigh and the breast ; he must 
have been killed instantaneous, for he did not look agonised. This 
is the first man I have seen killed. At about twelve o’clock the 
five gun-boats retired, having had more than they expected ; the 
breeze was still light, and they returned, but we think not all of 
them, to Tariffa.’ 

This is all the account that Allwyn gives of the engagement, 
but the picture he presents is vivid in its simplicity. The glorious 
faith in himself that the Englishman had at that day was doubt- 
less the cause of our many successes by land and sea, and it was 
just that opinion that one Englishman is as good as ‘any two of 
those rags of Spainiards,’ that enabled the ‘ Cornwallis’ to beat off 
the six gun-boats. Allwyn’s next note of interest is made after 
his arrival in Gibraltar, which, so busy is he in his firm’s interests, 
he has but little time for seeing. 

‘Gibraltar is verry strongly fortified, and should be, if well 
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provisioned, impregnable against any strength of fleet that might 
attack it. To the Spainiards it must be as a constant “thorn in 
the side,” as the Bible has it, that we should possess and retain 
their strongest fortress, as we do in keeping Gibraltar. There are 
about seven hundred pieces of cannon and mortars, or bomb- 
cannon, one of which is supposed to be the largest in all Europe. 
It is wonderful to see the strong foundations that these pieces 
require. We have many men stationed here, who look healthy, 
though it is verry hot. I had not time to see all the curiosities 
of the fortress, ete. 

‘In leaving it for the Mediterranean the rock is quite per- 
pendicular and upright for a considerable height, and appears a 
grand scene of nature, and as though it was made in this way to 
serve the English as a fortress, as indeed perhaps it was. It 
seems to me to be impossible to take it even now, and they are 
building large and strong pillars of stone and clay to keep off the 
shotts from the Spainish coast, one between every two or three of 
the guns, etc., which are exposed to the Spainish coast.’ 

A short time after his arrival in Gibraltar he is in the ware- 
house of a large merchant, where they tell him— 

‘There is not any business doing with Spain, as the Spainiards 
seize everything belonging to the English, and getting things 
thus cheaply they will not care to buy. There has been a mighty 
deal of hoop iron sent into Spain, but not lately, so I hope to take 
large orders on my return. Here I met a native gentleman who 
was in Algiziras at the same time as our fight with the gun-boats, 
and he saw one of them come in with two men killed and many 
wounded, ete.; and he told them that ours was the first packet, 
and they might expect more from the next as came. The 
Spainiards had been expecting of us for several days, and have at 
last met with what they deserve, but what they did not expect. 
The Gibraltar gentleman says they was looking at us with glasses 
from Algiziras, and made signal to a sloop of war to come to us, 
but which could not, or would not, understand. I am glad of it, 
for we drove them off single-handed. I wish I had been a sailor. 
The fleets at Gibraltar and off Cadiz are, I think, verry easy. 
Hardcastle, the agent of the packet, says he will have the packets 
better protected ; indeed, that is verry necessary, or there will not 
verry many reach Malta if they are to be fired at as the “ Corn- 
wallis” was. A good breeze is a verry desirable thing; otherwise, 
unless you have good war implements, you are sure to be took. 

25—2 
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‘In the present situation of affairs the American ships make 
short voyages. If they are, as may be said, fortunate enough to 
be took, the cargo is condemned and the ship set at liberty, which 
goes to Malaga and is chartered and takes in wines, etc. ; makes a 
short voyage, and returns quick. The “ Felicity,” Captain William 
Boyd, arrived safe at Gibraltar when he had escaped the greatest 
difficulty, which is passing through the Gutt. He afterwards 
went to Algiziras, and the day he sailed from there a boat was 
seen off Gibraltar which had the appearance of a shipping boat, 
etc.; and the same, not being what she seemed, had the genteel 
politeness to convey him safe back to Algiziras, if not within gun- 
shott of the British flag, yet it could not be beyond sight of our 
English commander on board in the Bay of Gibraltar, etc. 

‘There was much talk when we landed, and much rejoicing 
since, over a victory we gained a little time back in the island of 
Sicily over the French forces at Mada’ (Maida?). ‘The English 
landed in Calabria, and began to march into the island where the 
Frenchmen are. The French general boasted much, they say, 
that they would drive us right back into the sea; but we met 
them under Stewart, and beat them easy at point of bayonett. The 
Frenchmen charged at our battalions verry bold, but when they 
saw we was ready to receive them and did not budge an inch, they 
stopped dead when they was only some yards from us, and turned 
tail and ran. We rejoice to hear the great slaughter of the 
Frenchies ; we did not lose many men, as we was never properly 
attacked. 

‘The first night I slept at Gibraltar the gnats bit me so that 
I could not sleep; they quite blockated one of my eyes; the bugs 
likewise assisted. I never passed so uneasy a night in my life, 
being sleepy, and they would not let me rest quiet, etc. I was 
ashamed of myself next day when I dined with Mr. Cooper. The 
next nights I slept in the large room upon chairs. The watch is 
verry regular; they call out “ All’s well” at every hour, and the 
word passes from one to another all through the fort, ete. 

‘We sailed from Gibraltar on Thursday noon, July 31st, with 
light wind; and on Friday we met with two strange sail which 
we thought had the appearance of an enemy, so we fired one shott 
well directed as a signal for them to show their colours; but as it 
did not have the desired effect we fired another, which we could 
see struck one of them. They then hoisted an English flag and 
fired a gun without a shott; this had a mighty deceptive appear- 
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ance. If it had been allowed, the captain would have made them 
come to him, as we concluded that it was a Spanish privateer with 
a prize in tow. The packet must defend herself as much as 
possible, but is not allowed to cruize, ete. We was all much 
disappointed that we was not permitted to engage them, for we 
was quite ready. It is a pity that the packet is not allowed to do 
as much damage as possible to the enemy, and I think we could 
have took them easy. 

‘On Saturday, August 2nd, we met about forty sail of mer- 
chantmen, etc., keeping together for safety, at about eight o’clock 
at night; and at eleven a privateer, which we suppose had followed 
the fleet in order to pick up any straggling ship, came towards 
us. We was soon all ready for her; got the lanthorns lighted, 
the magazine open, etc.; and when we was all prepared she sailed 
away without firing a single shott. I suspect she had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing by our lanthorns that we was too well equipped 
for her to do any good with us, and therefore thought it best to 
be quiet, for which I was verry sorry, although at night it is 
dangerous having powder about by candlelight. The captain 
cautioned them to be particular careful below with the powder. 
I told him that he might depend upon me to see that the powder 
was properly served, which was my station in the former engage- 
ment we had had. 

‘The remaining part of the way we came without speaking any 
ship, although we had many different sail in view. We had a deal 
of calm weather, contrary winds, ete., and was three weeks in 
coming from Gibraltar to Malta. We saw Majorca and Minorca: 
these two islands would be verry useful to England, the latter one 
particular, it having an excellent harbour, and might open a 
trade with the Barbarians and Tunis. We likewise saw Tunis, 
which appeared a fine place with a good harbour for shipping : it is 
near to the famous town of Carthage, which was destroyed by the 
Romans before Christ. 

‘ We was within fifty miles of Malta on Monday morning, but 
did not arrive there till Wednesday night, August 20th, at eleven 
o'clock. At this season of the year the Mediterranean is subject 
to a deal of calm weather. Next morning the practique boat 
came to make enquiries where we came from, and for letters, and 
whilst on board they found two little boys who had brought us 
milk from the shore, and from whom I had bought about a quart 
and some eggs, mighty small. They flogged them verry heavy for 
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having come to us during quarantine. As soon as the mail was 
delivered I went on shore to the city La Valetta Malta.’ 

Here in Malta Allwyn stayed some weeks ; his journal is full 
of his business doings, mixed up with interesting scraps of 
news, one day of rumours of peace-making, and the next of 
battles and engagements, and many observant little remarks on 
the places and people that he sees, all of which is hardly interest- 
ing enough for quotation; but the following account of a sermon 
he hears one Sunday is so good, and so characteristic of the time 
he was living in, that I think I cannot do better than transcribe it. 

‘Sunday, September 7th, 1806.—In the morning, before I had 
finished dressing, because indeed it is verry hot, I finished my 
letter to England, and find it verry troublesome to have to write in 
all three copies of same, but letters so often miscarry ; enclosed 
one copy in Mr. Bell’s envelope. To church, where the chaplin 
preached a short sermon of 15 knotts, which told us of a verry 
wonderful fulfillment of the prophesy in the person of Napolean 
Buonaparte, written in the book of Revelations, which indeed 
comes quite true as shewn below. It is a marvellous thing thus 
having the verry words of the Bible brought to pass in our days. 
The text was as follows, from the xiii. chapter of Revelations, 
and the first and eighteenth verses: 

‘Verse 1. “ And I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a 
beast rise out of the sea having seven heads and ten horns, and 
upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the name of 
blasphemy.” 

‘Verse 18. “ Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the beast : for it is the number of a man; and 
his number is Six hundred threescore and six.” 

‘The chaplin told us that the Revelations was of course in- 
spired by God, and was a true prophesy, and that’ the distance of 
time between then and now was as nought, and that every word in 
the 2 verses of his text pointed to the arch blasphemer, Napolean 
Buonaparte, for upon his horns are ten crowns, and upon his heads 
the name of blasphemy. And let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the beast, and lo! putting opposite the alphabet 
the figures used in the Roman method of counting, and then 
adding those numbers indicated by the letters, the name Napolean 
Buonaparte shall count the number six hundred threescore and 
six, as indeed is shewn below. 
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666 the number of the beast. 

‘ Now all this is verry wonderful, and Mr. Bell and a young lady 
from Naples and me all talked of it much as we walked home. I 
have not seen the young lady from Naples before; she is verry 
pretty, and niece to Mr. Cooper. Mr. Bell accompanied her from 
church—I believe the contrary road she would like to go best. 
Some people say she is fond of Mr. Bell, but I do not know; it 
would be a good thing for him, as she has a good sum of money 
to her fortune. Mr. Bell would have bought her some ear-rings of 
the fine silver wirework in the Strada St. Giovanni, but she would 
not permit him to spend money on the Sabbath. She is religious 
according to the Method views. 

‘To-night we have received the news of peace between England 
and France (offensive and defensive), each nation to keep what 
they have obtained, sword in hand, and a free trade for each to every 
place. This is verry pleasing news if we have a free commerce.’ 

Here, with this queer jumble of prophecy (dependent upon 
mis-spelling), gossip, sermons, and commercial aspirations, we will 
leave the good fellow, who for two years longer remained in Italy, 
Sicily, and the Mediterranean. His notes, always amusing and 
graphic, grow less frequent as business affairs press more upon 
him and take up more of his time. These that have been given 
show what a life of adventure a traveller had in those times; and 
show, too, how strong was the patriotic feeling of the nation, not 
only amongst our soldiers and our sailors, but even in the breast 
of an obscure commercial traveller. 





TWO POETS. 


HE sat upon a pinnacle alone, 
Musing on lofty thoughts that search and climb, 
And pierce the inner secresy of Time. 

Above his head the keen stars burned and shone ; 

Beneath, the dark and shuddering pines made moan. 
He caught an echo of celestial rhyme, 
Ineffable, unspeakable, sublime, 

And there supreme, serene upon his throne, 

Rapt visions circled him, dim prophecies, 
Vague ultimate glories, while the blue mists curled 
Over a meaner, sadder, happier world ; 

The blazing scroll of awful mysteries 
Unrolled before his kindling eyes. He trod 
Apart the mountain peak and sang to God. 


The other paced incessant to and fro 
The crowded lanes of cities, where the light 
Of obscure firesides streamed into the night ; 
Babble of childish laughter, humble woe, 
The common troubles that the common know, 
The din of homely labour and the sight 


Of homely pleasures, struggles wrong or right 


Unheard, unheeded, narrow lives and low, 

He stooped and wove them garlands for his Art ; 
Transfigured by the magic of his song 
The simple joys and sorrows of the throng ; 

Laid his great heart upon the people’s heart ; 
Garnered a harvest of the scattered sheaves. And then 
Careless of deeper things he sang to men. 





BLUNDERERS. 


In the ‘Cornhill’ for June 1886 appeared a paper on Boys’ 
Blunders; the present writer does not mean to classify or criticise 
the authors of those blunders, he wishes to show that infinite 
possibilities of error yet remain. In a word, blunderer is merely 
the comparative degree of blunder, and thus forms a brief equiva- 
lent to ‘more blunders.’ If it be objected that the superscription 
is in itself a blunder because adjectives alone admit of comparison, 
the writer takes refuge in the immortal utterance of a North 
Devon farmer, ‘ Well, ’tis as ’tis, and it can’t be no ’tisserer ;’ and 
, if yet higher sanction be needed, reference may be allowed to an 
ancient language wherein is found ‘ bhavati-taram,’ i.e. a compa- 
rative form of ‘is’ or, in other words, ‘isser.’ It is well at the 
outset to make some slight display of recondite information 
because a critic of the earlier paper suggested that blunders 
throw discredit not so much on the boys who make them as on the 
masters who teach the boys that make them. The present writer 
throws blame on no one; indeed, he is, as a pedagogue, grateful 
to the blunderers for the oases that they provide for him in the 
desert through which he and his pupils walk, hand in hand. 

The mention of a journey suggests geography. Under this 
head it must be remarked, that there is a lack of lucidity in the 
statement that ‘the Thames is in the South of England, near 
London :’ that examinee would seem to share the mental confusion 
of the person who saw the beneficence of the Creator in the fact 
that he made rivers run near all large towns. 

From geography to history seems a natural step, having regard 
to alphabetical order and eternal fitness: and history may be in 
turn divided into English, Constitutional, Biblical, and Natural ; 
your true schoolmaster dearly loves method. 

In English history a prominent figure is the Black Prince: 
‘he belonged to the Britons, defeated the Romans; thus ended 
the Battle of Cressy.’ Of Regulus the Roman weare told that ‘he 
abolished all sorts of prayers ;’ the original is ‘omnibus suppliciis 
extinctus est.’ Among details of history that can be called Con- 
stitutional may be mentioned the fact that ‘a constitutional 
monarch is one who has a good constitution.’ Descending a few 
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steps we come to dukes. One heard something at a recent election 
of ‘dukes and earls overruling a great nation and wrecking its 
fortunes,’ but we do not all know accurately the electoral power of 
peers and other great folk ; one boy informs us that ‘ dukes have 
ten votes, earls eight, marquises six, bishops six, baronets four, 
citizens one or two.’ About the time of the last election one 
youth ventured to prophesy ‘ the Conservatives are short to get 
in’; presumably he meant ‘ sure.’ 

Another seems a little vague about the feudal system; he 
writes, ‘ The feudal system was a law that every one should get up 
at 8 a.m. to put out his fires.’ It must have been a little tiresome 
to get up again soon for the purpose of lighting them, to say 
nothing of the extravagance of burning fuel all night while 
ex hypothesi the householder was in bed. Some of us have heard 
about septennial parliaments; there would appear to be consider- 
able doubt as to the meaning of the word septennial ; it is ‘ seven- 
fold,’ or ‘was held in September,’ or ‘in the seventh month,’ or 
‘met every seventh month,’ or ‘ consisted of seven people.’ Would 
that it did! 

Passing on to Bible history we find versions of the Beatitudes 
which differ from those generally received: ‘ Blessed are ye when 
men shall say unto you Raca,’ and, ‘ Blessed are the poor in spite 
of it.’ 

Natural history is known to contain curiosities and to have 
attractions for young minds: ‘ Now hear of a little pig,’ writes one, 
‘adorned with no spots’: these words are supposed to represent 
Juvenal’s ‘ Fercula nunc audi nullis ornata macellis,’ the transla- 
tion is not quite accurate. Perhaps a pig is the creature spoken 
of in a certain sentence, ‘ Bestize dentibus necatus esse nec gemitum 
edidisse dicitur.’ These words are said by one young scholar to 
mean ‘to bind beasts with their teeth, nor groaned to have been 
eaten’; this isa hard saying, and does not fairly represent the 
Latin. Sinking in the scale of creation we come to a mouse. One 
boy writes, ‘I have been a mouse’; the statement startles ; learned 
men talk of metempsychosis, and less learned folk have heard of 
the transmigration of souls, this boy seems to believe in it; the 
Latin of his English was the fairly familiar ‘ Fuimus,’ but the 
word chanced to be divided by the exigencies of printing; fw/- 
appeared on one line, mus on the next. 

Rising from the ridiculous to the sublime we reach elephants. 
A master read a certain story to boys and asked them after an 
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interval to reproduce it in writing ; one boy wrote, ‘after a while 
they reached an open space in the forest where they saw elephants 
sitting on the lower branches of the trees.’ There is something 
admirable in a mind that would minimise the imagined marvel by 
saying the lower branches. 

Branches suggest birds. ‘Crows laying eggs in a gutter’ 
would be an unusual sight; one can hardly find authority for 
such a statement in ‘ ovantes gutture corvi.’ 

Crows are thought wise, geese are not ; a well-known passage in 
the ¢ Anabasis’ tells us that on a certain occasion all the soldiers 
escaped unhurt, ‘but one man on the left wing was said to be 
shot.’ The translator by transposing the words said ‘ one was said 
to be shot on the left wing,’ on which a sharp boy aptly remarked 
‘he must have been a goose.’ This recalls to the writer’s mind 
another ready remark in class. The master asked the gender of 
lepus; a Welsh boy said it was neuter, on which the master 
observed, ‘I don’t know what hares may be in Wales, but the 
Romans call them masculine.’ ‘ Please, sir,’ quickly remarked a 
neighbouring boy, ‘he’s thinking of a Welsh rabbit.’ These 
jesters were about ten years old; it is fearful to think what they 
may become. If we descend from goose to duck, which one boy 
thought to be a young swan, we shall find another eccentricity 
of genius. A class was practising for examination; each boy 
had before him a printed paper; among the words in the first 
question was ‘anas,’ which is usually supposed to mean a duck, 
but one boy on being asked the meaning of it found association of 
sound too much for his senses and promptly said ‘ high priest.’ 

Priest suggests clergy. A boy enumerating, in a written essay, 
God’s good gifts to man, closed his list with ‘insects, reptiles, 
clergymen.’ Was he a blunderer or a cynic? 

‘Est natura hominum novitatis avida’ is a clear, and, to some, 
a familiar statement, ‘the rareness of birds is natural to man’ 
seems vague and unfamiliar ; avida has not much to do with avis. 
This last error is partly due to a supposed knowledge of etymology. 
Some boys take daring flights in this region; for instance, one 
derives vaccination from ‘cii'co, I cut, and va, around,’ while another 
sees its germ in ‘ vaccio, I scrape.’ Credo is said to come from 
‘Do, I give, credus, credit.’ The mention of credo recalls an 
answer given by a boy who was asked to parse ‘ credas’ : ‘ Credas is 
in the accusative case, because the object of a transitive verb is 
always put in the accusative unless the verb governs a certain 
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case.” ‘I give credit’ seems to lead naturally towards a certain 
translation of ‘solvere.’ A boy was confronted by ‘ emere facilius 
est quam solvere,’ ‘to buy is easier than to ——.’ The master by 
way of helping on the weak brother asked, ‘ When you buy a thing 
what do you generally do?’ The answer was prompt but disap- 
pointing, ‘ Eat it ;’ personal experience outweighed commercial pro- 
bity and grammatical probability. Personal experience, too, of a 
painful kind may have led another young etymologist to derive 
crwdelis from crus, a leg; he may have been more familiar with 
kicks than halfpence. From leg to nail seems a natural transition. 
‘Unciolam Proculeius habet, sed Gillo deuncem’ appears as 
‘Proculeius has a little nail, but Gillo has a double nail’; there 
is danger in a little knowledge: wneciola is not a diminutive of 
unguis. Nonconformists may object to the rite of confirmation, 
but the word does not find its origin in that fact : ‘ Nonconformist 
is a person who is not confirmed.’ As Nonconformists are believed 
to have great political influence of a certain kind, this may be a 
fitting place for noting the fact that ‘ ballot means a grand ball’; 
some people do not find it so amusing. In sharp contrast to 
Nonconformists stands the Episcopal Church ; if it be true that 
Nonconformists object to confirmation, it is also true that Epistles 
are read in Episcopal churches, but it is not generally thought 
that the name episcopal is to be attributed to this fact. It is also 
true that #eds means God and ves means a thing, but a boy would 
seem to be treading on debateable ground who asserts that ‘a 
problem is that which any man can prove; Theorem (6éds, res) 
is that which can be proved only by one under the guidance of 
divine inspiration.’ 

A learned man in a useful book writes of ‘negatives and 
quasi-negatives.’ One boy explained quasi-negative as ‘ one that 
was not quite firm’; he evidently associated quasi with quatio, I 
shake. False analogy may be treated in this connection ; the 
scholar was led astray by this who gave meliusvolus and optime- 
volus as the comparative and superlative of benevolus. Opte, 
optius are not the usual positive and comparative of optime. It 
is true that seraphim is supposed to be the plural form of seraph, 
but is not generally thought that the plural of sheriffis ‘ sheriffim’ ; 
perhaps, however, this answer was meant as a delicate compliment 
from a city boy to a city magnate, just as another boy being 
asked to write an essay on the ‘ Advantages of Public School 
Education,’ selected his own school as a type, and stated among 
other blessings, ‘ at the age of fifteen or sixteen we are sent out to 
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earn our own living and to become great men such as the present 
Lord Mayor.’ What a stimulus to toil! How useful is a definite 
aim! How ennobling is a lofty ideal ! 

If ‘seraphim’ led one youth astray, familiarity with the 
Psalms tinged the translation of another, who gave ‘a good law is 
broad’ as the equivalent of ‘lex bona lata est.’ Some young 
minds are painfully literal: ‘ vivebunt pro unquam’ is not elegant 
in point of Latinity, but any Latinist sees in a moment that it is 
meant to represent ‘ shall live for ever.’ In direct contrast to this, 
a boy who was asked to explain the meaning of the ‘ last infirmity 
of noble minds’ answered at once ‘ the disease that you die of.’ 
So, ‘passive’ is said by one boy to ‘refer to past time,’ and by 
another to be ‘the past of the active.’ ‘Totidem, pater optime, 
dixi’ does not find its equivalent in ‘I said, O best father Totides.’ 
‘Bellica navis’ may fairly represent ‘a man of war,’ but when 
Goliath is described as a ‘man of war from his youth’ we feel that 
the sense is not adequately conveyed—even after making due 
allowance for exigencies of metre and poetical licence—by ‘ bellica 
navis erat’ as the end of a pentameter. For this sweet thing in 
poetry the writer is indebted to a friend. 

But let it not be thought that this is the only specimen of 
poetry ; he can name one lovely instance of poetic amplification 
and ingenuity. A boy was pondering deeply how to make a pen- 
tameter out of some such scant English as ‘ Delay not, be up and 
doing’; a kind friend seeing his distress said, as he took up his 
pen, ‘ You must spin it out ; for instance, “ Nec mora, fac numerem 
protinus ante decem”; which being literally translated means 
‘nor is there delay: do it forthwith before I count ten’; the 
puzzled boy gratefully wrote it down and showed it up; as to the 
feelings of the master and as to the fate of the pupil history is 
silent. 

Of English poetry let one specimen suffice. A certain master 
weary, as some of his brethren have been before and since, of 
English prose and Latin poetry on historic themes, suggested to 
his pupils an English poem on the death of an English king. On 
one boy the divine afflatus rested only for one moment ; it enabled 
him to say— 

Sir Walter Tyrrell 
Shot the king for a squirrel, 
and then left him speechless. 

This floweret of English poesy may serve to remind us that 
there is in some young minds an irresistible tendency to translate 
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Latin words by their nearest English equivalent in sound and 
spelling. Proceeding on this plan a pupil represents ‘sapiat quid 
vulva popine ’ by ‘ what the taste of the yellow poppy is’; vulva 
is something like fulvus, and if popina does not mean poppy it 
ought to. One dainty suggests another ; an epicure translates 
‘si quis lectica nitidam gestare amet agnam’ by ‘if any one 
should like to taste fat lamb with lettuce’; gesto is not unlike 
gusto, and lectica is more like lettuce than anything else. The 
food of man may naturally lead our thoughts to the drink of the 
gods, which is said to be nectar; with this word a young Anglo- 
maniac chanced not to be familiar, and so he stated vé«tap to 
mean necktie, and soon afterwards gave ‘ flock’ as the English of 
grd&. The Latin for flock is generally thought to be grex, and 
one boy asserted the ablative of this word to be greve, while 
another preferred gregoie. Were rich gravy and Gregory painfully 
associated in the young minds? One would expect a boy of this 
kind to translate ‘ flocci’ by ‘ flock,’ but in this, as in other things, 
the unexpected always happens, and so ‘ flocci non faciam’ appears 
as ‘I may not make wool.’ 

If some creatures carry wool, others carry hair: ‘hairs from 
an ass’ is an aggravated instance of this class of mistake ; it does 
not adequately reproduce ‘ heres ex asse.’ A donkey in this con- 
dition, i.e. after the removal of these hairs, might be called a 
defective donkey (some people, by the way, may not know that 
‘ive.’ means ‘in English’), Verbs are sometimes spoken of as 
defective ; one person defines such verbs as being ‘those which 
hurt or defect anybody ’: his friend explained frequentative verbs 
to be ‘ those which have frequent changes of tenses.’ Such con- 
stant change must somewhat perplex; these verbs must have 
much in common with locative cases, which ‘are so called because 
they move about.’ Another authority derives locative from 
loquor, ‘it is the speaking case ;’ presumably a sister to the 
vocative. 

‘Terruit Auster euntes’ seems a simple sentence, but an 
Anglomaniac can find difficulties ; he makes it mean ‘ the rushing 
Austrian frightened them.’ His position is not mentioned, he 
probably attacked them in front; such a position might be 
expressed by pre, which is rightly stated by one young scholar to 
mean ‘ before,’ but he is not correct in saying that ‘ pretext’ 
means ‘the text before the sermon.’ Sermons may suggest 
cathedrals ; in this connection mention may be made of an error 
into which a man fellin a cathedral. A country parson was taking 
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his choir round to see objects of interest ; among other things 
they visitedthe tomb of a dean. One of the singing men who was 
in advance of the rest, said ‘Oh, I see he died in the Crystal 
Palace.’ The parson thinking this improbable, drew near to read 
the authority for the statement, and saw the words ‘ obdormivit 
in Christo placide.’ He was enough of a student to know the 
meaning of the verb. The word student reminds one that ‘ omnes 
ratione regi student’ has been translated by ‘all men study the 
reason of the king.’ 

We have spoken of defective verbs; even Anglomania is 
defective sometimes; the patient’s guessing power has been 
known to fail him in the very midst of a sentence, thus causing a 
classical aposiopesis, e.g. ‘sororem tuam estate reversuram esse 
non verisimile est,’ ‘sorrow in summer is like your -——..’ 

One cause of mistake is sheer confusion between two words 
which are somewhat alike. An extreme case is given in the 
statement, ‘ Tenus governs a dative’; for instance, ‘ tene illi homini, 
hold that man.’ This might be a necessary precaution in case the 
man should ‘ take to flying into the council,’ which was given as 
the English of ‘fugiendi consilium capere.’ Such an aeronaut 
might be able to ‘journey towards the sun’; this marvel was 
attributed to a creature of whom the poet only says ‘ingreditur 
solo.’ Of some people it is asserted that ‘they can because they 
can see’; the original says ‘ possunt quia posse videntur.’ One boy 
expressly stated what he could see; ‘I see Charles the Second 
king.’ This did not appear likely: it afterwards transpired, as 
the papers say, that he was translating an inscription connected 
with a religious and ancient foundation, stating it to be ‘auspicio 
Caroli Secundi regis’; perhaps he was the king whose reason all 
men studied. 

The mention of royalty recalls an unfortunate association of 
words which turned a benevolent aspiration into something like a 
malignant imprecation : 


Oh might I live to see thee grace 
In Scotland Yard thy birthright place ! 


A person spurred on by the ‘last infirmity’ whereof we have 
heard, hopes to find a ‘fair guerdon’; a hungry boy stated this 
object of ambition to be ‘a large flat thing that you broil upon’; 
he was apparently thinking of ‘gridiron.’ Another boy must 
have been in the pangs of hunger who wrote in answer to the 
question ‘ What makes the tower of Pisa lean?’ ‘ Because there 
was a sore famine in that land.’ The Biblical form of this answer 
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reminds one that on a class being asked to quote from the Bible 
for the use of the verb ‘ hale’ meaning to draw, one boy promptly 
said ‘ Hail, King of the Jews! 

Among sentences which were to be corrected in a certain 
paper, occurred ‘Qui leges paret is patrie juvat.’ One young 
scholar, either because he thought the passage perfect or hope- 
lessly corrupt, chose to translate it instead, who brings forth laws 
orders his native country’; this statement, like some others, lacks 
lucidity, but it contains one word which is dear to all boys who 
love their dictionary, namely ‘native country.’ For this country 
it behoves us (to use another favourite) to fight well. Itis true 
that payoua means ‘I fight,’ and that @péap means ‘a well,’ but 
he who represented ‘to fight well’ by wdyeoOar ppéap was literal 
rather than idiomatic; indeed, he might be charged with what a 
translator of Thucydides charged a distinguished predecessor in 
that field, namely ‘ hideous fidelity.’ 

Passages for what is facetiously called ‘unseen ‘translation’ 
present so many difficulties to young boys that it may be desirable 
to give, for their benefit, a verbatim report of one performance 
which is striking in its tenacity of purpose and audacity of 
imagination ; even Humpty Dumpty could not order about words 
in more imperious fashion. ‘ Caesar Cesar, viderit was seen, cum 
with, swos complures his forces, ex out of, omnibus partibus all the 
parts, vulnerari he was wishing, ascendere to ascend, montem the 
mountain, ex but, cohortes the cohorts, oppidi were opposed, et 
simulatione very likely’ (another boy translates this word by ‘ at 
the same time’), ‘ meniwm occupandorum by those who occupied 
it, jubet he orders them, tollere to raise, clamorem a shout, 
undique from all sides. Quo facto by whom having made, oppi- 
dani perterriti an opportunity for going through’ (these latter 
words are thought by others to mean ‘ he perished ‘on the opposite 
side, or ‘through the frightened townsmen’), cwm with, quid 
those, in locis in these places, essent they were, reliquis left, 
suspenst in suspense, ageretur of change, revocant he calls 
together, ab impugnandis for fighting, operibus armatos the 
armies, disponunt they were placed, murisque from the walls. 
Ita thus, nostri prelii our battles, facta are done, opera the works, 
celeriter are running away, flamma eomprehensa the inflammable 
comprehensity, partim a part, restinguunt is resting, partim a 
part, interscindwnt being done away with.’ Let us, like the ¢ part,’ 


rest also. 
Claudite jam rivos, pueri. 








